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London Cheatres: 


No. I.—THE THEATRE AND CURTAIN. 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


“INE of the most legitimate functions 
of a magazine is that of presenting 
a review of a subject which is gene- 
rally interesting to its readers ; and 
if this is done, with ample acknowledgment 
of the sources of information, it has the effect 
of sending those readers to the originals, and 
of reviving or maintaining the interest of the 
subject. Something like this will be attempted 
in these articles. Although the earlier por- 
tions will take us into the company of distin- 
guished writers, the bare recital of whose 
labours cannot fail to be interesting to anti- 
quaries, yet it may be safely confessed, that 
in the present case the directing thought 
has been more general. Ithas been thought 
that the subject of London Theatres would 
interest all classes of readers. The road we 
shall travel is not new, but well-worn ; and 
often our duty will be little more than to point 
out the wheelruts of those who have travelled 
before us. It is true that many of our facts 
have been taken from their original sources, 
and at first hand ; but often we find they have 
been utilised before, and their principal func- 
tion becomes that of confirmation. All the 
Calendars of State Papers (Domestic Series) 
have been searched, and the Reports of the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission down 
to the latest issue. But, as might have been 
expected, the possibilities of discovery are 
limited by recent research; and the writer 
relies upon the sterling interest of the subject, 
and the independent method of treatment 
adopted, rather than upon any attempt at 
novelty. 
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Perhaps a word of justification, from the 
point of view of this Magazine, may be in- 
truded here. There are the transactions of 
the various Archzological Societies, in their 
special or local character, on the one hand, 
and here is the ANTIQUARY in its cosmopolitan 
character on the other. Let it be submitted 
to specialists that the present subject is strictly 
in character. That we shall please everybody 
is more than we can hope. It has now be- 
come a common experience, when a subject 
is taken in hand, that voices are lifted up in 
protest, and the cry of trespass is raised. By 
what title these attempts at monopoly are to 
hold it is impossible to say ; but it is to be 
hoped we shall soon be able to regard as an 
exploded joke those who, having just a bow- 
ing acquaintance with a subject, and a fervent 
but oft-deferred desire to know more, succeed 
in establishing these imaginary claims to their 
own satisfaction. If we do aught to. lead 
them on to theircontemplated feats of prowess, 
one at least of our objects will be attained. 

Our subject may be said to have been 
created by Malone’s History of the Stage, 
completed in 1790, and republished in 
Malone’s Shakespeare by Boswell, in 1821. 
Wilkinson’s Londina Jilustrata, published in 
1819, contains a good account of the theatres, 
with excellent illustrations. Collier published 
his Annals of the Stage in 1831, and a new 
edition so recently as 1879, having in the 
meantime (in 1844) published a History of 
the English Stage in his edition of Shakspere. 
The history of the London theatres was 
indebted to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in his Zz/e 
of Shakespeare, and the indebtedness has been 
continued and increased by the publication 
of an edition of the Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare so recently as 1884. The publi- 
cations of the new Shakspere Society abound 
in illustration of the London theatres at the 
same period ; and Mr. F. G. Fleay has worked 
industriously at the subject. His paper on 
the various Companies* supplies a_ useful 
key to a confused heap of facts. We have 
mentioned these works for the purpose of 
furnishing a slight outline of the growth of 
our subject.t 

* Royal Historical Society's Transactions, x., 114. 
¢ Only the principal works have been mentioned. 


Among the omissions is a series of articles in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, which have been placed at my dis- 
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The theatres mentioned by Malone are :— 


Blackfriars, Whitefriars, The Theatre, The Curtain, 
Cockpit (or Phoenix), The Globe, The Red Bull, The 
Fortune, The Swan, The Rose, The Hope, D’Aven- 
ant’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, The King’s 
Theatre, Dorset Garden, Drury Lane, Opera House 
(Haymarket’, Covent Garden, Goodman’s Fields. 
Mr. Collier confined himself to the Theatres 
in existence before the restoration, in the 
following order :— 

The Theatre, The Curtain, Blackfriars, Paris Garden, 
Whitefriars and Salisbury Court Theatres, The Globe, 
The Fortune, The Rose, Hope, Swan and Newington 
Theatres, The Red Bull, The Cockpit (or Phoenix). 


Wilkinson covered a much more extensive 
ground, nearly exhausting the subject down 
to the date of his publication. He has no- 
thing to say, however, concerning the Theatre, 
and only refers to the Curtain, probably be- 
cause there are no views of these playhouses 
extant. It is, on the other hand, in respect 
of these that the most remarkable addition 
has been made to our knowledge by more 
recent investigation. Malone was not able 
to say much of these theatres, but what he 
did discover was highly valuable, and no doubt 
led to the fuller information which we now 
possess. The Theatre, as its name almost 
implies, was the first theatre erected in Lon- 
don ; and the Curtain, the name of which was 
once supposed to illustrate the use of a de- 
vice to separate the audience from the actors,* 
was the near neighbour of the Theatre. 
These two playhouses form the subject of the 
present article. 

All that Malone can tell us is contained in 
the following notes :-— 

It [the Theatre] was probably situated in some 
remote and privileged place, being, I suppose, hinted 
at in the following passage of a sermon by John 
Stockwood, quoted below, and preached in 1578: 
“ Have we not houses of purpose built with great 
charges for the maintenance of them [the players], and 
that wethout the liberties, as who shall say, there, let 
them say what they will, we will play. I know not 
how I might, with the godly-learned especially, more 





posal by Mr. Gomme, F.S.A. 1 take this opportunity 
to acknowledge that this is by no means my only 
obligation to Mr. Gomme on the present occasion ;_ but 
rather, the articles would never have been written at all 
but for him. 

* Another origin for the name has been supposed. 
Ellis, in his Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch (1798), 
says ‘‘the original sign hung out at this playhouse 
was the painting of a striped curtain,” 


discommend the gorgeous playing-place erected in the 
fields, than to term it, as they please to have it called, 
a Theatre.” 


And— 

The Theatre and the Curtain are mentioned in “A 
Sermon preached at Paules Crosse on St. Bartho- 
lomew day, being the 24th of August, 1578, by 
John Stockwood,” and in an ancient Treatise against 
Idleness, Vaine Plaies and Interludes, by John 
Northbrook, no date, but written apparently about 
the year 1580. Stubbes, in his Anatomy of Abuses, 
p- 90, Ed. 1583, inveighs against Theatres and 
Curtaines, which he calls Venus’ Palaces. Edmund 
Howes, the continuator of Stowe’s Chronicle, says 
(p. 1004), that before the year 1570, he ‘‘neither 
knew, heard, nor read of any such theatres, set stages, 
or play-houses, as have been purposely built within 
man’s memory.” 

Mr. Collier explains that the reason why 
Malone did not know the situation of the 
Theatre was because he did not consult the 
first edition of Stow’s Chronicle, printed in 
1599, in which both the Theatre and the 
Curtain are distinctly described as being in 
Shoreditch. Speaking of the Priory of St 
John Baptist at Holywell, Stow says— 

The church thereof being pulled downe, many 
houses have been there builded for the lodgings of 
noblemen, of straungers borne, and other. And neare 
thereunto are builded two publique houses for the 
acting and sheweof Comedies, Tragedies, and Histories, 
for recreation. Whereof the one is called The 
Courtein, the other The Theatre, both standing on 
the south-west side towards the field. 


The Theatre and the Curtain, therefore, 
were situated in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, 
now High Street, Shoreditch. Cunningham 
says, “Here on the west side stood a Bene- 
dictine nunnery of St. John the Baptist, called 
Holywell”; so that the two playhouses were 
on the same side of the way as the religious 
establishment. The name of the Curtain 
survives in the existing Curtain Road, 
Shoreditch. 

This was a substantial increase to our 
information on the subject; but Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has contributed still more. He 
shows us the origin of the building itself.* 

James Burbage, of London, joyner, obtained from 
Allen a lease dated 13th April, 1576, of houses and 
land situated between Finsbury Field and the public 
road, from Bishopsgate to Shoreditch Church. The 


boundary of the leased estate on the west is described 
as “a bricke wall next unto the feildes, commonly 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, Ed. 1883. 
p- 386. 
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called Finsbury Feildes.”” James Burbage, by early 
trade a joiner, but at this time also a leading member 
of the Earl of Leicester’s Company of Players, was 
the originator of theatrical buildings in England, for 
the successful promotion of which his earlier as well 
as his adopted profession were exactly suited. He 
obtained the lease referred to with this express 
object, Allen covenanting with him that if he expended 
4200 upon the buildings already on the estate, he 
should be at liberty ‘to take downe.and carrie awaie 
to his and their owne proper useall such buildings and 
other things as should be builded, erected, or sett 
upp, in or uppon the gardeines and void ground by 
the said indentures granted, or anie part thereof, by 
the said Jeames, his executors or assignes, either for 
a theatre or playinge place or for anie other lawefull 
use for his or their commodities.” The lease was 
signed on April 13th, 1576, and Burbage must have 
commenced the erection of his theatre immediately 
afterwards. It was the earliest fabric of the kind ever 
built in this country emphatically designated The 
Theatre, and by the summer of the following year it 
was a recognised centre of theatrical amusements. 
The date and origin of the first London 
theatre are thus satisfactorily fixed. Mr. 
Collier, by comparing the original MSS. of 
Stow’s Chronicle with the text of the first 
edition, was able to throw light upon the 
rapid development of the drama which 
followed the opening of this theatre. In the 
first impression we read as quoted above :— 

And thereunto are builded two publique houses for 
the acting and shewe of comedies, tragedies, and 
histories, for recreation, 
while in Stow’s original MS. there is a 
significant variation :— 

And namely, neare adjoyning are builded two houses 
for the shewe of activities, comedies, tragedies, and 
histories for recreation ; 
as if in the interval between writing and pub- 
lishing his Survey Stow had learnt that the 
“activities” had been discontinued. The 
activities were mostly tumbling, vaulting, and 
rope-dancing, and belong to a period of de- 
velopment preceding the establishment of 
regular playhouses. Much on this subject 
may be learnt in Collier’s History of Dramatic 
Poetry ; but before proceeding further it may 
be interesting to insert a few notes from 
independent sources, illustrating this early 
part of the subject. The available material 
from the State Papers and Private Collections 
is very copious; but some slight indication 
of the condition of things leading up to the 
building of the first theatre may be appre- 
ciated by those to whom the subject is un- 
familiar, 


One of the most interesting notices of the 
early drama in this country is contained in 
the recently issued Vinth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Among 
the MSS. of the City and Corporation of 
Canterbury (1501-2) there is a record of 
charges in connection with the production, 
on Twelfth Day, of the play of the ‘‘ Three 
Kyngs of Coleyn,” which was enacted in the 
Guildhall of Canterbury. The entries throw 
considerable light upon the possibilities of 
theatrical properties at that early time :— 

Richard Inner constructed three ‘‘ bests’? (beasts 
for the Nativity, or horses for the Magi) out of twelve 
ells of canvas distended with hoops and laths, and 
painted them after nature at a cost of three shillings, 
the artist and his helper occupying six days and nights 
in the work, and charging for work, fire, food, and 
candle. A castle, also made of painted canvas, was 
erected in the room by way of scenery. The kings 
of Cologne were represented, attended by their 
Henshemennys, all decorated with strips of sylver 
and golde papers, and wearing monks frokhs, with 
other thyngs necessary thereto. 


A few examples will show the character of 
the bill :— 

Item, for heddyng of the Hensshemen, and gyldyng 
of a sterre - - - - - vs. 

Item, Rich. Redhow for payntyng of the Castell in 
the Courthall, and for his colowers - - iii.” iiii,4 

Item, for payntyng of the crapper (crupper) for the 
best (beast) of one of the iii. Kings of Coleyn, the 
which clothes are in the hands of Mr. Wode iii.* 


Revels and masques were a favourite pas- 
time in the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
among notices of players in that reign the 
following may be mentioned*:— 

1512-3. Paid as a reward to the players of St. 
Mary’s, 8d. 

1517-8. Paid the expenses of our players as set forth 
in the account of Christopher Hensfield, 
3/. 185. 5d. 

1518-9. Given to the players of Wynchelsey and 


ie, 18d. 
1526. In reward to the King’s players. ... 


The players attached to the Court were 
a numerous and important body, and the 
following “‘ Statement of the fees and salaries 
of the Court of Revenue,” t dated 1552, 
illustrates their relative position as estimated 
by a pecuniary standard. After stating the 
fees paid to the officers and ministers of 


* Hist. MSS, Commission Report, v., pp. §50-1. 
+ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1601-1603 3 Add., 1547- 


1565, Pp. 419-420. 
H2 
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justice, the document proceeds to set forth 
the fees paid “in other departments of the 
public service,” and among them these items 
occur :— 


4 Ss a 
The Revels - - - - = 19 2 6 
Officers and ministers of hawking - 44611 8 
Offices and ministers of hunting - 603 14 2} 
Musicians and players : - - 1728 5 Oo 
Surveyors, physicians, apothecaries, and 
astronomers - - - - - 541 2 6 
The King’s barge - - : - IOQO II 5 


Licenses were granted to strolling com- 
panies who travelled all over the country ; 
the MSS. of various Corporations described 
in the Commission Reports are rich in records 
of payments to players. Among the Nor- 
wich papers* there is a petition of the mayor, 
sheriffs, and others to the Lords and Com- 
mons, that an Act or Order be passed to 
prevent Players of Interludes from coming 
into the city ; as they took a large portion of 
the earnings of the poor operatives, so as to 
cause great want to their families and a heavy 
charge to the city. 

In 1556, on May 7th, in a document 
addressed by “the Select Council” to King 
Philip (husband of Mary) concerning the 
state of the kingdom, the importance of the 
players in the eyes of the authorities is 
evident + :— 

The kingdom is tranquil and justice duly ad- 
ministered. Measures taken for defence of Portsmouth 
and the Isle of Wight. Orders against players and 
pipers strolling through the kingdom disseminating 


seditions and heresies. Employment of workmen 
before discharged, on account of the deficient harvest. 


Between the years 1563 and 1576 the 
players were frequently at Abingdon, and in 
the latter year there is an entry—“ Item, 
geven the tomblars that plad before Mr. 
Mayorand hiscompanyin reward, iiis. ixd.”—t 
showing that the “activities” were in vogue 
in the country as well as in town. Wilkinson 
writes concerning the origin of London 
theatres as follows :— 


From the reign of, at least, Edward VI. the north 
and the south environs of London seem to have been 
dedicated to dramatic amusements, though mingled 
on the Bankside with the Bear Gardens, for there 
were two, the old and the new, the Bull-ring, and the 
Stews; which, under the protection of the Bishop 


* R. Hist. MSS. Commission Report, i., p. 104. 
t Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1547-1580, p. 82. 
~ Hist. MSS. Commission Report, ii., p. 149. 


of Winchester, had existed from the times of the 
Normans ; while on the north (with the exception of 
the Wrestling Ground in Moorfields, the Butts in 
Finsbury, and Rope-dancing, Legerdemain, and 
Grinning on the Scaffolds near the Windmill, opposite 
Old Bethlem in the Holy day seasons) the theatres 
were numerously attended. 

When we come to treat of the Southwark 
theatres we shall see again how they had 
their origin in more crude methods of satisfy- 
ing the appetite for pleasure. The develop- 
ment of the drama reflects the improvement 
in the condition of the people. Masques 
and revels, on the one hand, and shows 
and “activities ” on the other, approximated, 
and the result was the regular drama, and a 
community of recreation among all sections 
of society. This was the state of preparedness 
which preceded the establishment of the 
Theatre. Inn-yards, with their galleries 
running round, in which the audience either 
stood or were seated, had hitherto served 
the purpose of the players, and suggested 
the form which playhouses have more or less 
ever since retained. 

There seems to be some inconsistency 
between the date of the building of the first 
theatre (1576) and the following passage of 


Harrison’s Chronologie, 1572 * :— 


1572.—Plaies are banished for a time out of London, 
lest the resort unto them should ingender a plague, or 
rather disperse it, being already begonne. Would to 
God these comon plaies were exiled for altogether, as 
semenaries of impiety, and their theatres pulled 
downe, as no better then houses of baudrie. It is an 
evident token of a wicked time, when plaiers wexe 
so riche that they can build suche houses. As moche 
I wish also to our comon beare baitinges used on the 
sabaothe daies. 


In reading notices of the drama at this 
period we have constantly to bear in mind 
the growing Puritan movement, and the 
strength of expression in inverse proportion 
to their number, which characterised the 
early zealots. With this discrimination we 
may learn much from their denunciations.t} 


* In Harrison’s Description of England, Ed, 
F. J. Furnivall, for the New Shakspere Society. 

} The passage from Stubbes, alluded to by Malone, 
in which reference is made to The Theatre and 
Curtain, is the following :—“ Do they not maintaine 
bawdrie, insinuat foolery, and renue the remembrance 
of heathen ydolatrie? Do they not induce whordom 
and vnclennes? nay, are they not rather plaine 
devourers of maydenly virginitie and chastitie? For 
proof whereof but marke the flocking and running to 
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Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps concludes that The 
Theatre was opened in the summer of 1577; 
but if we may trust the date as given by 
Collier, it would appear to have been open in 
1576, the year ofits erection. In Lambarde’s 
Perambulation of Kent, 1576, says Collier, 
we read :— 

Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell Savage, or 
Theatre, to behold bear-baiting, interludes, or fence- 
play, must not account of any pleasant spectacle, 
unless first they pay one penny at the gate, another at 
the entry of the scaffold, and a third for quiet sitting. 

There was a reason why the proprietor 
of the Theatre should look out for the 
money. Cunningham tells us that the house 
was erected at the cost of John Brayne, the 
father-in-law of Burbage, who advanced 600/. 
on condition that Burbage should assign to 
him a moiety of the Theatre and its profits. 
We learn from a petition,* whichsubsequently 
his children addressed to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, what an incubus this debt was upon 
the enterprise of Burbage. 

The father of us, Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
was the first builder of playhouses, and was himselfe in 
his younger yeeres a player. The Theater hee built 
with many hundred poundes taken up at interest. 
The players that lived in those first times had onely 
the profitts arising from the dores, but now the players 
receave all the commings in at the dores to themselves 
and halfe the galleries from the houskepers. Hee 
built this house upon leased ground, by which meanes 
the landlord and hee had a suite in law, and, by his 
death, the like troubles fell on us his sonnes. . 

In the Remembrancia (p. 350) is a letter 
from the Lord Mayor, dated 12th April, 1580 
describing a “great disorder [which] had 
been committed at the Theatre on Sunday 
last,” and allusion is therein made to “ tum- 
blers” ; and a letter dated 27th April, 1583 
(p- 352), shows that “fencing” was a part of 
the performance. 

It is agreed by the best authorities that 
the Curtain was opened 1577. Nearly all 
the notices of this playhouse, therefore, refer 
Theaters and Curtens daylie and hourely, night and 
daye, tyme and tyde, to see Playes and Enterludes ; 
where such wanton gestures, such bawdie speeches, 
such laughing and fleering, such kissing and bussing, 
such clipping and culling, such winckinge and 
glancinge of wanton eyes and the like is vsed, as is 
wonderfull to behold. Than, these goodly pageants 
being done, euery mate sorts to his mate, euery 
one bringes another homeward of their way verye 
friendly.” . . Quoted in Harrison, Description, 
Ed. Furnivall, App. II., p. xxx. 

* Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
Speare, Ed. 1883, p. 548. , 


also to the Theatre, until the year 1597, 
when the latter ceased to exist. After that 
date the Curtain had a more independent 
career. Some quotations, in which the 
names of the Theatre and the Curtain are 
coupled, have already been given. Perhaps 
the earliest of such notices is that from 
John Northbrooke’s 7veatise against Dicing, 
Dancing Vain Plays, or Interludes, which 
was licensed to be printed in 1577.* The 
passage is from a dialogue between Youth 
and Age; the former having asked the latter 
his opinion of 

stage-players and enterludes, which are now practised 
amongst us so universally in towne and country, Age, 
in reply, inveighs warmly against, “ Histriones, or 
rather Histrices, which play upon Scaffoldes and 
Stages, enterludes, and comedies” ; Youth calls upon 
him to descend to particulars :—‘‘ Do you speake ” (he 
asks) “against those places also which are made up and 
builded for such playes and enterludes, as the Theatre 
and Curtain is, and other such like places besides?” 
Age answers in the affirmative, and hence we may 
infer, that there were more regular play-houses at that 
time, 1577, than the Theatre and the Curtain. 

The passage from Harrison’s Chronologie, 
1572, quoted above, which refers to the 
existence of theatres in London, tends in the 
same direction. The sermon by John Stock- 
wood (1578), quoted by Malone in reference 
to the Theatre and Curtain, has a passage in 
which the preacher asserts that there were 
then to his knowledge eight different places 
in London, where “filthy plays” were re- 
presented ; but doubtless some of these were 
the places used before the erection of the 
regular play-houses, such as inn-yards. 

Weare indebted to Mr. Collierfor thefollow- 
ing two notices of the Theatre and Curtain. 

John Field, in his Godly Exhortations on 
the Accident in Paris Garden in January 
1582-3, mentions “ the Theatre, the Curtain, 
and such like.” 

Nash’s Martin’s Month's Mind, 1589, 
states that better mirth may be had for a 
penny “at the Theatre and Curtain, and any 
blind playing-house every day.” 

In another part of this tract, Nash tells us 
he had learnt “ twattling tales ” of Sir Jeffrey’s 
Ale Tub, and of Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
“in alehouses and at the Theatre, of Lanam 
and his fellows.” Laneham had been chosen 
one of the Queen’s players in 1583. 

* Given by Collier, and mentioned by Ellis, 
Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, etc. 
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One of the greatest drawbacks upon the 
regular development of the drama until after 
the great fire of London was the frequent 
outbursts of the plague. We shall come 
across many orders for the closing of the 
theatres on this account. In the case of the 
Theatre, there is a note of the Privy Council 
Register, under date May 11th, 1586 :— 


A lettre to the L. Maior; his 1. is desired, 
according to his request made to their Lordshippes by 
his lettres of the vijth. of this present to geve order for 
the restrayning of playes and interludes within and 
about the Cittie of London, for th’ avoyding of 
infection feared to grow and increase this tyme of 
sommer by the comon assemblies of people at those 
places, and that their Lordshippes have taken the 
like order for the prohibiting of the use of playes at 
the Theater and th’ other places about Newington out 
of his charge.” * 


The Theatre was in all probability closed 
in 1597. In the Remembrancia (p. 354) is a 
letter, dated 28th July, 1597, from the Lord 
Mayor to the Council, recommending the 
suppression of the Theatre and the Curtain, 
and in Skialetheia, the Shadow of Truth, 
published in 1598, it is thus alluded to :— 


But see yonder 
One, like the unfrequented Theatre 
Walks in dark silence and vast solitude. 


We have seen how heavily burdened Bur- 
bage was, and Cunningham says that the 
assignment made to John Brayne was not 
executed, and his widow was obliged to com- 
mence proceedings in equity. The point in 
dispute was afterwards moved to the Star 
Chamber, Allen, the ground landlord, com- 
plaining to the Privy Council that the rent 
was partly unpaid, and that Cuthbert Bur- 
bage, the son, had “ carried the wood to the 
Bankside, and there erected a playhouse with 
the said wood.” Allen’s bill was referred to 
Francis Bacon, Esq., whose decision was that 
“the said bill is very uncertain and insuf- 


ficient, and that no further answer need be - 


made thereto.” 

We know so little, apart from Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps’s revelations concerning the 
demolition, or rather removal, of the Theatre, 
that it will be in every sense better not 
to attempt any abridgment, but to tell the 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, Ed. 1883, 
Pp. 404. 


story in his own words. The stage owes 
so much to Burbage, the builder of the 
first Theatre, that we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the knowledge of him which has 
been brought to light. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
writes *:— 


The year 1597 was a critical one for the Burbages 
in respect to their Shoreditch estate. The original 
lease given by Allen expired in the spring, and they 
could not succeed in obtaining a legal ratification of 
the additional ten years covenanted to be granted to 
the lessee, although they were still permitted to remain 
as tenants. Bewildered by this uncertainty of the 
tenure they resolved in the following year not only 
to abandon the Theatre, but to take advantage of a 
condition in the lease of 1576, and remove the building 
with the whole of the materials, a step which had at 
least the advantage of throwing the initiative of further 
litigation upon Allen. ... It was Allen’s intention, 
to use his own words, “ seeing the greate and grievous 
abuses that grewe by the Theater, to pull downe the 
same, and to converte the wood and timber thereof to 
some better use”; but in this design he was antici- 
pated by the Burbages, who engaged one Peter Streete, 
a builder and carpenter, to remove the building, 
which operation was accordingly effected either in 
December 1598, or in January 1599. The narrative 
given by Allen of the demolition of the Theatre and 
the removal of the ‘‘ wood and timber ”’ to Southwark, 
where they were afterwards used in the construction of 
the Globe, is particularly interesting. As has just been 
stated, Allen had himself contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the Theatre, and the conversion of its materials 
to some other use, but Cuthbert Burbage, anticipating 
the design, “unlawfullye combyninge and confede- 
rating himselfe with the sayd Richard Burbage and one 
Peter Streat, William Smyth, and divers other persons, 
to the number of twelve, to your subject unknowne, 
did aboute the eight and twentyth daye of December, 
in the one and fortyth yeere of your Highnes raygne, 
and sythence your highnes last and generall pardon 
by the confederacye aforesayd, ryoutouslye assemble 
themselves together, and then and there armed them- 
selves with dyvers and manye unlawfull and offensive 
weapons, as namelye, swordes, daggers, billes, axes, 
and such like, and got armed, did then repayre unto 
the sayd Theater, and then and there, armed as afore- 
sayd, in verye ryotous, outragious, and forcyble 
manner, and contrarye to the lawes of your highnes 
realme, attempted to pull downe the sayd Theater ; 
whereuppon divers of your subjectes, servauntes and 
farmers, then goinge aboute in peaceable manner to 
procure them to desist from that their unlawfull 
enterpryse, they the sayd ryotous persons afore- 
sayd, notwithstanding procured therein, with greate 
vyolence, not onlye then and there forcyblye and 
ryotouslye resisting your subjectes, servauntes, and 
farmers, but also then and there pulling, breaking, 
and throwing downe the sayd Theater in verye out- 
ragious, violent, and riotous sort, to the great disturb- 
ance and terrefyeing not onlye of your subjectes sayd 





* Outlines, Ed. 1883, pp. 409-410. 
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servauntes and farmers, but of divers others of your 


Majesties loving subjectes there neere inhabitinge ; 
and having so done, did then alsoe in most forcible 
and ryotous manner take and carrye awaye from thence 
all the wood and timber thereof unto the Bancksyde 
in the parishe of St. Marye Overyes, and there 
erected a newe playhowse with the sayd timber and 
wood,” —Bill of Complaint Allen v. Burbage, 44 Eliz. 


We have seen that James Burbage, who 
built the Theatre, was a player, and a leading 
member of the Earl of Leicester’s company 
of players. When it was built this company 
acted at the Theatre. It is supposed by Mr. 
Fleay that the Earl of Warwick’s company 
acted here alternately with them.* 

In 1583, he tells us, Warwick’s and Leicester’s men 
were united under the name of the Queen’s men, who 
are known to have remained at the Theatre under J. 
Lanham. 

. . . On 27th December, 1591, the Queen’s men, 
in my opinion, were almost entirely merged in L. 
Strange’s company, under the management of Alleyn, 
and on or before 19th February, 1591-2, they removed 
to the third London theatre, the Rose, built for Hens- 
lowe on Bankside; their place at the Theatre was (as 
we shall show later on) filled by Pembroke’s men. 


On the expiry of the lease of the Theatre 
in 1597 this company joined the Admiral’s 
company. 

With regard to the playwrights who wrote 
for the companies acting at the Theatre, and 
the plays acted there, we are indebted to Mr. 
Fleay for the following :— 


From 1584 to 1592 Greene, Lodge (?), Peele, and 
probably Shakespeare wrote for the Queen’s men at 
the Theatre, and Marlowe and Lodge for the Admiral’s 
at the Curtain. The following anonymous plays were 
also produced by the Queen’s men : Zhe Troublesome 
Reign of King John, the old play of Leir, Richard 
ITT., Selimus, and Valentine and Orson. 


Mr. Fleay also gives a list of eight plays 
acted at the Rose, which he considers had 
been previously acted by the Queen’s men 
at the Theatre. 

Between 1592 and 1597, Pembroke’s men acted at 
the Theatre Zhe True Tragedy, and the old Taming 
of a Shrew (both falsely attributed to Shakespeare) 
and Marlowe’s Edward [I. They also acted 77tzs 
Andronicus, which they obtained from Sussex’s men 
when they broke up. 

We have seen that Allen had himself con- 
templated the demolition of the Theatre, and 
the conversion of the materials to some other 
and “better” use. But probably the suppo- 


* Royal Historical Societys Transactions, vol. X., 
p. 114. 


sition of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps is correct, and 
it was Allen’s intention at that time to build 
a new playhouse ; for shortly after he built 
the Fortune Theatre, and, such was the 
anxiety of the authorities to restrict the num- 
ber of theatres, the building of this new play- 
house seemed to entailthe necessary destruc- 
tion of another. At all events, the Curtain 
was threatened, as we see, by the following 
order of the Lords of the Privy Council “ for 
the restrainte of the imoderate use and com- 
panye of playhouses and players, June 22nd, 
1600,” * 

The master of the Revels having informed their 
Lordships that the theatre [the Fortune], about to be 
built by Allen, is to supersede the Curtain, that house 
is to be the one for Middlesex for the use of the com- 
pany of players belonging to the Lord Admiral, and 
the Curtain is to be demolished or applied to some 
other use. 

But the cloud passed away, and the Curtain 
continued to exist as a playhouse. Three 
years afterwards, in 1603, the following licence 
was granted to the company occupying the 
Curtain, which conclusively proves this :— 

Licence to Thomas Greene, Chris. Bees- 
ton, Thomas Hawood, and six others, servants 
to the Queen, to “ exercise the art and faculty 
of playing comedies, tragedies, histories, 
interludes, morals, pastorals, stage plays, etc.,” 
in their “ usual houses called the Curtayne 
and the Bore’s Head,” in Middlesex, or else- 
where, as they may think fit as the plague 
decreases to thirty per week in London. t 

And again in the following year, there is a 
letter, given by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, ¢ 

From the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and the magistrates of Surrey and Middle- 
sex, desiring them to sanction performances at the 
Globe, Fortune, and Curtain Theatres, April, 1604. 


Malone states that in Heath’s Epigrams, 
1610, the Curtain is mentioned as being 


open. 
We are indebted to Mr. Collier for the 


* J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare, ed. 1883, p. 528. It was printed by 
Chalmers in his Apology See also Remembrancia, 


. 354. 
. Peas State Papers, Domestic Series, 1623—1625, 
Addenda, James I. This was probably the Boar’s 
Head in Great Eastcheap—Shakespeare’s Boar’s 
Head. Cunningham suggests that Shakespeare chose 
it because the arms of Burbage, the great actor, were 
Three Boars’ Heads. 

$ Outlines, p. 535. 
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following quotations. G. Withers, in his 
Abuses Stript and Whift, 1613, ridiculing a 
low class of versifiers, says :— 

Base fellows whom mere time 


Hath made sufficient to bring forth a rhyme, 
A Curtain Jig, a libel, or a ballad, 


In 1615, Wentworth Smith’s play, called 
Hector of Germany, was performed at the 
Curtain by some “young men of the City,” 
as if the house were not employed by any 
regular company of comedians. But it would 
be still more interesting to discover that the 
house had been lent to the young city 
amateurs for the occasion. 

In Vox Graculi, or the Jackdaw’s Prog- 
nostication for 1623, the Curtain is specially 
mentioned as if it were still a theatre of some 
reputation, where new plays were then brought 
out :-— 

About this time new plays will be in more request 
than old, and if company come current to the Bull and 
Curtain, there will be more money gathered in one 
afternoon, than will be given to Kingsland Spittle in 
a whole month. 


With regard to the companies at this play- 
house Mr. Fleay states, “the actors of Sus- 
sex, the then Chamberlain, perhaps alternately 
with Derby’s, occupied the Curtain”; and 
in 1583, “the men of the new Chamberlain, 
P. Howard, afterwards Admiral and Earl of 
Nottingham, probably succeeded to those of 
Sussex”; and, in 1591-2, the Curtain being 
vacant through an inhibition placed on the 
Admiral’s men, it was then “ probably occu- 
pied by Sussex’s company.” On the 14th of 
May, 1594, the Admiral’s men went to the 
Rose Theatre, and the Chamberlain’s, for- 
merly L. Strange’s, company took possession 
of the Curtain. 

According to Mr. Fleay’s useful table, this 
company remained there till 1599, and in 
1600 the theatre was occupied by Derby’s 
men. In 1602, Worcester’s men were there; 
and in the following year the name of this 
company, as well as the others, was altered by 
James I. This Worcester’s company became 
the Queen’s (Anne’s), and continued there 
till 1617, when Prince Charles’s company 
took the theatre, and remained till its close. 
There is a notice of this acting company 
among Lord Bagot’s papers.* 


* Hist. MSS. Commission Report, iv., p. 327. 


20 Feb. 1623: Given Mr. Saw[a]nston, the 
prince’s player, Dec. 13 é ; : 6s. 8d. 
Given Prince Charles’s Players. 


Jan. 15, a ne - 6s. 8d. 
Given to the players— 
Jan. 19, : : ° 55. 


We learn further from Mr. Fleay’s paper 
that between 1603 and 1616, Wilkins, Day, 
Rowley, Heywood, Dekker, Webster, and 
William Smith, wrote for the Queen’s(Anne’s) 
men at the Curtain. Between 1619 and 
1622 Dekker, May, Massinger, Sampson, and 
Markham, wrote for the Revels Company 
acting at the Red Bull and the Curtain; 
elsewhere Mr. Fleay says that Rowley, May, 
and Massinger wrote plays for this Revels 
Company during the years 1619 to 1623. 
Between 1622 and 1625 Rowley, Broome, 
Jonson junior, Sampson, Ford, Dekker, 
Barn, and Middleton, wrote for the Prince 
Charles’s men, who also produced the Dutch 
Painter, Revenge for Honour, the Plantations 
of Virginia, the Peaceable King, and an old 
Admiral's play, the Four Sons of Aymon, 

We have thus endeavoured to make use 
of Mr. Fleay’s paper as a working apparatus, 
for which he designed it. He follows up the 
intricate history of the companies, and tracks 
their devious courses through changes, ex- 
changes, and renomination. We have sepa- 
rated and taken out the facts concerning the 
two playhouses with which we have dealt. 

Malone gives the will of John Underwood, 
by which he consigns his share in the Curtain, 
‘situated in or near Hollowey [ze Holy- 
well], in the Parish of St. Leonard, London,” 
to his five children. Besides Underwood, the 
following actors are said to have been engaged 
at the Curtain * :—Richard Tarleton, cele- 
brated as a comic actor of low parts, whose 
portrait still serves (in 1798) as sign to an 
alehouse in the Borough, Richard Burbage, 
Richard Cowley, Ben Johnson, and Ben- 
jamin Johnson, his son. 

The parish registers of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, contain the following entries relative 
to the Curtain ft :— 


Joane Dowle, the wife of Isaac Dowle, buried the 
19th of Februarie. Curtayn. 1580.—Oliver Stid- 
dard, the sonne of Thomas Stiddard, bapt. 17 Feb. 
Curtaine. 1582.—John Aynsworth (the player), Sep. 

* Henry Ellis, Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
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28, 1582.—Agnes Beal, the daughter of Richard Beal, 
was baptized June 6, Curtaine. 1583.—Richard 
Tarrelton was buried the Sep. 3. 1588. Halliwell 
Street—Humphrey. . . from the Curtaine Garden, 
buried the 25th of Aprill. Curtaine. 1592.—James 
Burbege, the sonne of Cuthbert Burbege, buried the 
15th Julye, 1597.—James Burbedge was buried the 
2d of February, 1596, from Halliwell.—Cuthbert Cow- 
lye, the sonne of Richard Cowlye, was baptized the 
8th day of May from Allins. 1597.—Richard Cowlye, 
the sonne of Richard Cowlye, was baptized the 29th 
of Aprill. Halliwell. 1599.—Eliz. Cowley, wife of 
Richard, buryed 28 Sep., 1616. H. Street.—Elizabeth 
Burbedge, the daughter of Cuthbert Burbedge, was 
baptized the 30th of December, 1602. Halliwell.— 
Richard Burbadge, Player, was bur. 16 March, 1618- 
19, Halliwell Street.—Cuthbert Burbadge was buryed 
the 17th Sep., 1636.—Geo. Wilkins (Poet), Aug. 9th, 
1613, buried.—Margery, the daughter of William 
Bamster, and Jane, his wife, was bur. 31st January, 
1639, from the Curtaine House.—John, the sonne of 
Wm. Hyemarth, and Joane, his wife, was baptized 
the same day from the Curtaine House. 15th March, 
1639. 

The latest notice of the Curtain given by 
Collier is in 1623; but it is probable from 
the above that it remained open till the 
closing of the theatres in 1642. 

One result following from the great acces- 
sion of knowledge in the case of the first 
English playhouse—the Theatre—is to 
suggest a natural solution of a minor but 
difficult question—that of the best order or 
sequence in which to treat the theatres of 
London. Knowing as we do now that the 
very materials composing the structure of the 
Theatre were used in building the Globe, we 
shall feel no difficulty in resuming the thread 
of our subject with the brief but glorious 
history of that playhouse, which will be 
associated with the magic name of Shake- 
speare as long as the English tongue is 
spoken. The other Bankside theatres will 
be taken in connection with the Globe. 





Rebeilions in English History : 
Wat TYLER AND JACK STRAW. 


B HE main outline of the famous 
4a| peasant revolt during the reign of 
: Richard II. is familiar enough. 
The cool daring of the young king 





in facing the mob and claiming his right to 
be their leader ; the trusting faithfulness of 


both the Essex men and the Kentish men 
in the words and bearing of this gallant 
young monarch, the son of the beloved 
Black Prince; the death of Wat Tyler by 
the hand of Walworth, Mayor of London 

all the other several acts of the rebellion 
have been related faithfully enough from the 
chronicles of Walsingham and Froissart by 
later historians. Hume puts the facts clearly 
and succinctly; Green devotes a whole 
chapter of his brilliant History of the English 
People to the peasant revolt of 1347-1381, 

and Mr. C. E. Maurice, in his Zaglish 
Popular Leaders, has gathered up some of 
the main dramatic interests in the story. 
Still just at this time the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, as it is called, has 
some considerable interest for readers and 
students of modern days, and there are some 
aspects of it which neither Hume nor Green 
has presented. 

The names of the rebel chiefs have been 
preserved in a couple of lines in one of 
those curious political poems edited by 
Mr. Wright. It is a Latin poem on the 
slaughter of Archbishop Sudbury by the 
rebels (vol. i., p. 230), and the two lines are 
as follows :— 

Jak Chep, Tronche, Jon Wrau, Thom Myllere, 

Tyler, ak Strawe, 

Erle of the Plo, Rak to, Deer, et Hob Carter, 

Rakstrawe ; 
and besides these names there are the leaders 
of the rebellion in other parts of England. 
Of them all the most famous is Tyler. Dr. 
Stubbs has collected the various instances of 
the different names of Tyler connected with 
this rebellion. There were Walter Tyler of 
Essex, Wat Tyler of Maidstone, William 
Tegheler of Stone Street, John Tyler of 
Dartford, Simon Tyler of Cripplegate. All 
these appear to be different men, and Dr. 
Stubbs points out that the tilers appear to 
have been a particularly unmanageable body 
of artizans (Const. Hist., vol. il., p. 456). 
Wat Tyler of Maidstone was the famous 
leader who was killed at Smithfield, but the 
dramatic incident which led immediately to 
the outbreak relates to John Tyler of Dart- 
ford. It will be well in the first place to 
glance at this ; because it shows how quickly 
the spark was kindled into a flame the very 
moment when the time was considered ripe. 
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A man named John Leg and three other 
associates were appointed a commission from 
the King to inquire, especially in Kent and 
Norfolk, into the reasons why the poll tax 
did not make so full a return as had been 
expected. These inquisitors went through 
every town and village in Kent, summoning 


before them all the men, women, and girls, and ~ 


under pretence of inquiring as to the ages of 
the women, and their consequent liability to 
be taxed, inflicted on them the grossest in- 
sults. A certain Thomas Baker of Fob- 
lingges began to take a lead among his 
neighbours, and consulting one with an- 
other prepared to organize resistance to this 
intolerable oppression. Riotous assem- 
blies occurred from day to day for months 
together before the storm broke.* At 
Dartford the commissioners had gone to 
the house of one John Tyler and de- 
manded of his wife the payment of the 
poll tax on behalf of herself, her hus- 
band, and her daughter. She _ refused 
to pay for her daughter, as not being of 
age; another collector thereupon seized the 
daughter, declaring he would discover if 
this were true. John Tyler 


being at work in the same town tyling of an house, 
when he heard thereof, caught his lathing staff in his 
hand and ran reaking home; when reasoning with 
the collector who made so bold, the collector 
answered with stout words and strake at the tylar ; 
whereupon the tylar, avoiding the blow, smote the 
collector with the lathing staff that the brains flew 
out of his head. Wherethrough great noise arose in 
the streets, and the poor people being glad every one, 
prepared to support the said John Tylar. ¢ 


Now, in considering some of the facts 
which are to be gained from the history of 
this rebellion, it will be found that we meet 
the two great opposing forces of a strong 
feudalized nobility and a compact unified 
peasantry. Theconsolidation ofthe monarchy 
and the nobility under the feudal system, 
brought to perfection during the Norman 
rule, left wide class distinctions between 
noble and peasant. The peasant in old 
times held his title to lands by no charter or 
written deed. If he possessed rights under 
the common field system, which universally 





* Archeologia Canti iii., 66. 
¢ Stow’s Chronticts Pp. 2845 cf. Maurice’s English 
Popular Leaders. 


prevailed, they were allotted to him at a 
meeting of the whole body of co-villagers, 
where the lands having been divided into 
strips of a single acre each bearing its peculiar 
mark cut in the turf, every peasant owner 
took his acre according to the corresponding 
marks which he had chosen from a bundle 
of notched sticks, or carved apples.* Year 
after year this division of lands, held thus in 
community of tenure, took place, and the 
peasant owners knew neither title-deed nor 
charter. Some remarkable survivals of this 
tenure without title-deeds have been preserved 
in the lands periodically allotted to the bur- 
gesses of municipal corporations before the 
Reform Act of 1835, and here we possess, with- 
out doubt, lineal descendants from the system 
of village communities which prevailed over 
the land. Over the heads of these prescrip- 
tive land-owners swept various changes during 
the building up of the national system. The 
village council, which originally exercised all 
the functions of village government, gave 
way before the necessities of that vast series 
of political crises which demanded the certain 
and definite action of a single chieftain. The 
Anglo-Saxon period was a period essentially 
of conquest, the consolidation of the kingdom 
by conquest. Then the village community 
was transformed into a manorial community, 
and the alteration brought about by this 
process was the substitution of lords and 
tenants for villages and villagers. All the 
old rights and privileges which belonged to 
the corporate village were transferred to the 
lord, and all the unwritten customs and duties 
which belonged to the villagers were trans- 
ferred to the tenants. Lord and tenant took 
the place of village and villager. The village 
community claimed of its various members 
duties and labours which promoted the 
common weal. Certain days of labour were 
to be given to the necessities of the village, 
the repairs of the roads, the boundaries, etc. 
These labours were not abrogated under the 
manorial system; but they were transferred 
tothe lord. Then upon this political change, 
necessary to the new order of things and to 
the new progress of national life, came the 
crushing forces of Norman legal subtlety. 


* See ante, vol. viii., pp. 206-207, where instances 
are given. 
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It is difficult to over-estimate the enormous 
influence of Norman law. Ancient rights of 
prescription had to give way before written 
chartered rights. A study of the great 
charters of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus and 
the later charters down to the end of the 
Plantagenet rule of kings, shows us how the 
ownership of lands was changed again and 
again in the hands of the great lords; but 
invariably the tenants, as they were now 
called, remained untouched as part and 
parcel of the lands—they were adscripti glebe. 
But the subtle theory introduced by the 
lawyers, that all rights emanated from the 
Crown, and could be granted only by written 
charters, had its effect upon the old peasant 
rights. The free villager had been degraded 
to the position of tenant, and he then went 
down a step lower into the position of villein 
and serf. His rights were not chartered 
rights—the lord’s were. Confiscation and 
oppression could therefore be legally under- 
taken, and when we approach the time of 
Richard II. we find that the wars of 
Edward III. having drained the country of 
men and wealth, pressed most hardly upon 
the peasantry, who looked back upon the 
old traditional days of freedom with some- 
thing more than a sigh of regret. 

These yearnings for the old days led the 
peasants of England from archaic communal 
society into political communism. ‘Good 
people,” said John Ball, the prime mover of 
the rebellion, “ things will never be well in 
England so long as goods be not in common, 
and so long as there be villeins and gentle- 
men.” ‘This cry had been handed down by 
the only means then open to the uneducated, 
namely, by the traditional customs often 
embodied in traditional rhymes and narra- 
tives. Itis to be traced, as the late Mr. Coote 
has so learnedly explained,* right through 
the Robin Hood ballads, where the constant 
action of the famous robber chief is pour- 
trayed with no uncertain voice, to take from 
the rich and give to the poor. Communism to 
the peasants of Plantagenet days was no new 
thing. The recollection of days when all 
lands were held in common tenure had not 
died out, and in many places the thing itself 
existed right in their very midst. Sir Henry 


* Folk Lore Fournal, vol. iii., pp. 44-52. 


Maine’s remarks of to-day are still more 
applicable to the time we are treating of: 

It is one of the facts with which the Western world 
will some day assuredly have to reckon, that the 
political ideas of so large a portion of the human race, 
and its ideas of property also, are inextricably bound 
up with the notion of family interdependency and of 
collective ownership.* 

From a study of these interesting facts it 
appears to me that the Norman lawyers, and 
to some extent the Saxon lawyers before them, 
steeped to the lips in all the advanced theories 
of the splendid system of ancient Rome, did 
not understand the peasant system of England 
any more than their descendants of to-day 
understood a few years ago the peasant 
system of India. Totally outside their legal 
education was anything unconnected with 
the central government, and though they 
succeeded in tying down the turbulent and 
powerful feudal nobility by the intricate 
bonds of legal formulz, they thus left the 
unwritten laws of the peasant to be en- 
croached upon and gradually uprooted. 

Wat Tyler and his companions tell us 
something of this phenomenon of feudal 
history. They waged war against lawyers, 
charters, and legal documents of all kinds. 
Walsingham is decisive on this point.f In 
the first. year of Richard’s reign, three years 
before the imposition of the poll-tax, an Act 
was passed which shows that confederacies 
of villeins against their lords were not un- 
common ; and the very first cry of the in- 
surgents was “that no tenant should do 
service or custom to the lords as they had 
aforetime done,” and they proceeded to the 
house of William Medmenham (probably the 
steward of various manors, and keeper of their 
Court rolls) and burnt all his rolls and books. 
In London they robbed the houses of the 
students of law, committing to the fire all 
their books and records. At Cambridge the 
insurgents fell upon Corpus Christi College, 
which they ransacked by tearing, burning, or 
spoiling whatsoever writings, charters, and 
books they could come at. On the march, 
lawyers were murdered, and everywhere the 
rebels proclaimed their hatred of the system 
which had replaced unwritten custom by 


* Early History of Institution, p. 2. 
+ See vol. i., pp. 455, 457, ef seg. 
} Archaologia Cantiana, iii., 67. 
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written law. Nor is this all. They hated 
the enclosures of land which had always 
hitherto been open, and in Archeologia Can- 
tiana we learn that they seized on lands and 
cut down hedges (p. 68). 

We will now leave this curiously instructive 
aspect of this famous rebellion, and turn to 
another phase of it. It has already been 
pointed out that the forces of popular tradi- 
tion were brought to bear upon the people 
in the old fashion to which they were ac- 
customed, namely, by ballads and songs. 
Nothing is more certain than one of the 
lessons in human history which the science 
of folk-lore teaches, namely, the enormous 
importance of rhyme and rhythm in archaic 
times. All tradition is preserved by this 
means ; and when John Ball in his campaign 
against order and government set to work, 
he rightly understood the influence which 
these instruments possessed over the memo- 
ries and affections of the unlettered peasantry. 
His rhymes are all most curious and instruc- 
tive, as they have been preserved in the pages 
of Walsingham, and everyone remembers the 
key-note to the whole rebellion— 


Whan Adam.dalf and Eve span 
Wo was thanne a gentilman ? 


But other specimens are equally instructive 
and curious, and one of these will bear 
repeating in these columns: 

Johan the Muller hath ygrownde smal, smal, smal, 

The Kyngis sone of hevene shalle pay for alle, 

Be warr or ye be wo, 

Knoweth your frende fro youre foo, 

Haveth ynowe, and seythe ‘ Hoo’: 

And do welle and bettre, and fleth synne, 

And seketh pees, and hold therynne 
And so biddeth Johan Trewman and all his felawes.* 


Thus we see that from being aided by the 
already existing popular rhymes of the Robin 
Hood epos, as Mr. Coote happily called it, 
the peasant revolt burst forth into a rhyming 
literature of its own, and it is not too much 
to suggest that the few specimens preserved 
to us in the Chronicle narratives, are but 
fragments of a much more extensive body. 
The purely literary rhymes printed in Wright’s 
volume of Political Poems and Songs belong 
to a different order of things, although, of 
course, they are of extreme interest to the 


* VWalsingham, ii., 34. 


modern enquirer. The poem “On the Re- 
bellion of Jack Straw” (vol. i., p. 224—226), 
contains some verses which are worth noting. 


Bondus they blwun bost, 
nolentes lege domari, 
Nede they fre be most, 
vel nollent pacificari ; 
Charters were endost, 
nos libertate morari ; 
Ther hor fredam thay lost, 
digni pro coede negari. 


Jak Strawe made yt stowte 
in profusa comitiva, 
And seyd al schuld hem lowte 
anglorum corpora viva. 
Sadly can they schowte, 
pulsant pietatis oliva, 
The wycche were wont to lowte, 
aratrum traducere otiva. 


After the rebellion the interest shifted 
from Wat Tyler and Jack Straw to William 
Walworth. The death of Tyler makes one 
of the most dramatic scenes in English 
history. As Walsingham relates the story the 
facts are as follows (i. 464) :— 

Tyler and the king met in Smithfield for 
the discussion. While Tyler was talking to 
the king, Sir John Newton drew near on 
horseback. ‘Tyler, suspicious, insisted he 
should dismount. Newton refused, and Tyler 
prepared to defend himself with his dagger. 
The knight drew his sword and snatched the 
dagger from Tyler’s hand, but the king inter- 
posed, and attempted to mitigate the quarrel. 
The Mayor of London and many soldiers 
now drew near, and the king suddenly 
ordered the Mayor to arrest Tyler. The 
Mayor struck Tyler a blow which made him 
reel back, and the others, rushing forward, 
surrounded and killed him. 

This act, no doubt the loyal act of a man 
defending his sovereign,* has been the key- 
note of much popular literature of later days. 
A drama on the Life and Death of Jack 
Straw was printed in 1593, and Mr. Hazlitt 
has reprinted this in the fifth volume of 
his Dodsley’s collection of old plays, and 
there is of course the famous drama of Wat 
Tyler by Robert Southey based upon the 


* Walworth might have had a spark of private 
revenge. Stow’s Survey relates that the Stewe on the 
Bankside, Southwark, belonged to Walworth, and 
‘*were spoyled by Walter Tighler and other rebelles 
of Kent.” 
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same events, Chap-books have also entered 
largely into this subject. From one of these 
little books—Zhe Jdol of the Clownes, or, 
insurrection of Wat the Tyler, with his fellow 
Kings of the Commons, against the English 
Church, the King, the Lawes, Nobility and 
Gentry, in the fourth yeare of King Richard 
the 2nd, (London, Printed in the year 1654.) 
—I have gathered two very curious notes. 
The basis of the book is Walsingham and 
Froissart’s Chronicles, but occasionally the 
author gives opinions and additions of his 
own, whether from tradition or fancy it is not 
possible to say. The curious and significant 
action of Jack Cade at London Stone, 
already alluded to (ante, vol. v., p. 80), is by 
this author told also of Wat ‘lyler. His 
words are :— ‘ 


Then attributing all things to God and His con- 
quering armes, and striking his sword (which shewed 
the present power) on London Stone, the Cyclops or 
Centaur of Kent [Tyler] spake these words : From this 
day all law shall come from Wat Tyler’s mouth : the 
supream authority and legislative power were to be 
and reside in him, etc. 


If there is any authority for this it is a 
curious confirmation of the significance of 
the Jack Cade incident, and shows once 
more that the rebels and their leaders under- 
stood and acted up to the popular customs of 
the time.* 

When we come to consider other rebellions, 
we shall see how eagerly the people fell back 
upon institutions, which, though not the 
central institutions of the land, were dear to 
them as the direct descendants from their 
ancestors who made England, and which had 
not died out either in their recollections or 
their affections ; and this, I venture to think, 
is one of the most instructive historical les- 
sons to be gained by lifting the veil of dark- 
ness, by the aid of events which wrenched 
the political order out of gear, and, which 
therefore, allow one to see underneath the 
thin crust of feudal centralization. 

G. L. GomMME. 


* This old book contains another item of interest, 
which should not be overlooked by the student of 
archaic life. ‘‘ Tyler was, by I know not what 
ceremony, —perhaps like that Irish election by casting 
an old shoe over his head,—declared prince of the 
rabble.” 


Mur Sports and Pastimes: 
Cheir Origin and Survival. 


Part II].—ARCHERY. 


‘** Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head.”— 
Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Syl Mr. Tylor’s work on Primitive 
1 a) «9 Cv/¢ure the author remarks that 


If the games of children and of grown- 
up people be examined with an eye to 
ethnological lessons to be gained from them, one of the 
first things that strikes us is how many of them are 
only sportive imitations of the serious business of life. 
As children in modern civilised times play at dining, 
driving horses, and going to church, so a main amuse- 
ment of savage children is to imitate the occupations 
which they will carry on in earnest a few years later, 
and thus their games are, in fact, their lessons. The 
Esquimaux children’s sports are shooting with a 
tiny bow and arrow at a mark and building little 
snow huts which they light up with scraps of lamp 
wick begged from their mothers.* Miniature 
boomerangs and spears are among the toys of 
Australian children; and even as the fathers keep 
up the extremely primitive custom of getting them- 
selves wives by carrying them off by violence from 
other tribes, so playing at such Sabine marriage has 
been noticed as one of the regular games of the little 
native boys and girls.| Now it is quite a usual thing 
in the world for a game to outlive the serious practice 
of which it is an imitation. The bow and arrow is 
a conspicuous instance. Ancient and widespread in 
savage culture, we trace this instrument through 
barbaric and classic life, and onward to a high 
medizeval level. But now when we look on at an 
archery meeting, or go by country lanes at the 
season when toy bows and arrows are “in” among 
the children, we see reduced to a mere sportive 
survival the ancient weapon which among a few 
savage tribes still keeps its deadly place in the hunt 
and battle. 

That archery, thus referred to by Mr. Tylor, 
should be so little practised in this country, 
and indeed, has all but ceased to exist as a 
national pastime, is due to the introduction 
of gunpowder, for as a means of destruc- 
tion it has for centuries been obsolete ; but 
there was a time, as we shall presently see, 
when the skill of English archers was 
recognised and feared upon the field of 
battle. Its introduction into this country 
is usually attributed to the Saxons and the 
Danes, and the crossbow is more particularly 





* Primitive Culture. By Edward B. Tylor, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Vol. i. p. 72. Also Klemm, Cultur- 
Geschichte. Vol. ii., p. 209. 

+ Oldfield in 7vans. Zth. Society. Vol. iii., p.266,etc. 
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traceable to Norman influence, but it must 
have been practised in these islands from the 
earliest times. Arrow heads of flint, bone, 
bronze, and such materials are found in the 
graves of the primeval tribes, in addition to 
the fact that the dwa or bow is derived from 
a Celtic source. In speaking of the military 
weapons in use with the Britons Cesar omits 
to mention either bows or arrows ; their use, 
therefore, may be presumed to have been 
confined to the hunting field, and not for 
warfare. With the Romans they were not 
national weapons, the sagét/arii, or archers, 
who were sometimes associated with the 
light-armed infantry belonging to the 
legions, being usually drawn from the auxi- 
liary troops furnished by other countries. 
German archers with bows of modern type 
appear on the famous column of Antoninus, 
as do also cavalry bowmen, the latter cha- 
racteristic of Eastern nations. As an art, 
however, associated with outdoor sports and 
feats of skill, archery was favoured both 
by Greeks and Romans. Figures shooting 
in all positions appear upon their statuary, 
pottery, lamps, medals, etc. From the 
aébris of Roman London was recovered the 
unique figure in bronze of a Roman archer ; 
it was found some forty years ago, and, after 
having been in various collections, has 
happily been recently purchased for the 
British Museum. It illustrates an archer in 
the very act of shooting the arrow from his 
bow ; with his left hand he grasps the latter, 
sustaining the arrow, which is so placed as to 
come within the level of the eye. And upon 
an ancient vase of Grecian make there has 
been elsewhere noted the figures of three 
Grecian youths shooting at a cock which 
they had attached to the top of a column. 
The Greeks, however, as a nation made but 
little way in archery ; like the Romans, they 
often suffered from its practice on the battle- 
field when their legionaries found them- 
selves opposed to the well-trained archers of 
Scythia, Persia, Egypt, and other Oriental 
nations. 

It is worthy of note that the bow most in 
fashion with the Egyptians has been shown 
to be almost identical in form and size with 
that once in high favour with the archers of 
Europe. With the Saxons, however, and the 
Danes and Northmen generally, archery 


progressed, but their skill was principally 
achieved by practice in hunting and out- 
door sports. Its use was limited with respect 
to war, although in the representation of the 
battle of Hastings in the Bayeux tapestry 
the Saxon archers of Harold’s army are 
depicted as exchanging shots with their 
Norman antagonists. Representations still 
earlier of the use of the bow are mentioned 
by Strutt, but they are associated with the 
shooting of birds and chasing the wild deer.* 
Mr. Planché, in his admirable work the 
Cyclopedia of Costume, quotes Saxon illumi- 
nations in which the bow is represented of 
the classical form, such as may be sometimes 
seen in the hands of Apollo or Cupid, 
composed of two arches connected in the 
middle by a straight piece.t The Danes and 
Normans of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
made good practice in archery, though they 
were accustomed to the use of heavier armour 
than were the Saxons. The Normans 
especially excelled with the arbalist or 
“crossbow,” an invention, says Sir S. R. 
Meyrick, of the Roman Empire in the East, 
and suggested by the ancient military engines 
used in besieging fortresses ; hence the name 
arcubalist or arbalist, compounded of Latin 
and Greek words, though introduced by the 
Normans. 

Richard Coeur de Lion is said to have 
brought it into general fashion about the 
year 1191, and it was by a shot from a cross- 
bow aimed by one Bertrand de Gurdun at 
Chaluz that this monarch perished, after 
an agonising torture extending over many 
days. 

Guillaume le Breton, who writes of the 
early ignorance of the French in the use of 
the ardlast, thus speaks of the death of 
Richard :— 

Hac volo non alia Richardum morte perire 

Ut qui Francigenis balistze primitus usum 


Tradidit ipse sui rem primitus experiatur, 
Quamque alios docuit, in se visu sentiat artes. 


In addition to its use as a military weapon, 
there is good authority for the belief that the 
crossbow was used for the chase both in 
England and Normandy as early as the 


* Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. Stone’s Ed. 1838 


. 49. 
‘ + Cyclopedia of Costume. ByJ. R. Planché, F.S.A, 


Vol. i., p..51- 
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eleventh century. As an instrument for 
practice it was employed for shooting at dead 
marks or butts, an amusement in favour 
with our ancestors in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

In the reign of Edward II., and in the 
year 1314, no less than three hundred 
arbalesters, or soldiers skilled in the use 
of the crossbow, were required for the 
defence of Berwick in the north, and it 
is recorded among the archives of the 
Corporation of London that upon the re- 
quisition sent to the mayor and sheriffs to 
provide this number, no less than one hundred 
and twenty were provided by the citizens. As 
a weapon we hear of it as employed at 
Cressy in 1346, when it is said it was to 
some extent ineffectual owing to a shower of 
rain damaging the strings, which had, we are 
told, no effect upon those of the long bow, 
which in the hands of English archers sent 
torth the shafts with such velocity, that, as we 
read from Froissart, ‘slew horse and men.” 
Four thousand English archers were engaged, 
it is said, at Poitiers some ten years later, 
and at Agincourt in 1415, it was this weapon 
in the hands of sturdy and practised yeomen 
which told with such deadly effect against 
the mailed chivalry of France. The range 
of the heavy shafts at this time employed 
was some two hundred and forty yards, for 
as a great feat in practice the poet Drayton, 
speaking of Agincourt, remarks how 


Shooting o' a French twelve score away 
Quite through the body stuck him to a tree. 


At this period the chief amusement of the Eng- 
lish people was regular practice at the butts. 
Indeed, all other sports were at one time 
forbidden by law. There is full evidence of 
this among the civic records, together with 
mention of the Act passed in the reign of 
Edward III. forbidding the exportation of 
bows and arrows from this country to foreign 
parts. This king, moreover, fearing that 
practice should be neglected in favour of 
useless and attimes illegal games, commanded 
that the citizens should take care that the 
leisure of apprentices and others should upon 
all public holidays be spent in the national 
recreation, the penalty incurred by offenders 
being a term of imprisonment in accordance 
with the king’s pleasure. In an epistle from 


ee et 


this monarch dated 12th June, 1349, and 
addressed to the sheriffs, he remarks upon 
the skill being, as it were, wholly laid aside, 
and orders a public proclamation to the 
effect— 

that every one of the said city, strong in body, at 
leisure times on holidays, use in their recreations bows 
and arrows, or pellets or bolts, and learn and exercise 
the art of shooting, forbidding all and singular on our 
behalf that they do not after any manner apply them- 
selves to the throwing of stones, wood, or iron, handball, 
football, bandyball, cambuck, or cockfighting, nor 
such like vain plays which have no profit in them. 


_ In the reign of Edward IV., 1461-1483, 
it was enacted that every Englishman, what- 
ever his station, the clergy and judges alone 
excepted, should own a bow his own height, 
and keep it always ready for use, and also 
provide for his sons practising the art from 
the age of seven. Butts were at this time 
ordered to be erected in every township, 
where the inhabitants were to shoot up and 
down every Sunday and feast-day, under the 
penalty of one halfpenny. The bows in use 
at this period were chiefly made of yew, 
but wych-hazel, ash, or elin were at times 
employed, the strings ordinarily being of silk, 
flax, or hemp, the price, at this period, of 
a good bow varying from 1s. to 1s. 62. 
The price was, as a rule, fixed by law, and 
varied from time to time ; for example, in the 
reign of Elizabeth a bow of foreign yew 
cost 6s. 8d., and a second quality half the 
price; later on, viz. in 1630-31, in the 
mayoralty of Robert Ducie, the prices were, 
with the consent of the Company of 
Bowyers and Fletchers, ordered to be fixed 
by the captains of the respective bands. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century 
archery began to decline; this was due to 
the gradual introduction of fire-arms. Some 
revival took place in the reign of Henry 
VIII., the king himself being very partial 
to the exercise, and his brother Arthur a 
proficient in it. Holinshed records 
how his Grace, being young, and willing not to be 
idle, rose in the morning very early, to fetch May or 
green boughs, himself fresh and richly appareled and 
clothed, all his knights, squires, and gentlemen in 
white satin, and all his guard and yeomen of the 
crown in white sarcenet ; and so went every man with 
his bow and arrows shooting to the wood, and so re- 
turning again to the Court, every man with a green 
bough in his cap. Now, at his returning, many hear- 
ing of his going a Maying, were desirous to see him 
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shoot, for at that time his Grace shot as strong and as 
great a length as any of his guard. There came to 
his Grace a certain man with bow and arrows, and 
desired his Grace to take a muster of him, and to see 
him shoot ; for at that time his Grace was contented. 
The man put then one foot in his bosom and so did 
shoot, and shot a very good shot, and well towards 
his mark, whereof not only his Grace, but all others, 
greatly marvelled. So the king gave him a reward 
for his so doing, which person after of the people and 
of those in the Court was called “‘ Foot in Bosom.” 


In the Tower Armoury there are still pre- 
served two examples of the “long bow,” 
recovered from the wreck of the Mary Rose, 
and belonging to Henry’s reign. In 1544 
the good and learned Roger Ascham, tutor 
to Elizabeth, endeavoured by his pen to en- 
courage archery, and to counsel the gentle- 
men of England not to exchange the bow for 
any other weapon ; he speaks of “ shooting 
as fit for all kinds of men, and as an honest 
pastime for the mind.” The gradual falling 
off both in skill and practice at this time 
called forth, moreover, an expostulation from 
the celebrated Latimer. In a sermon, 
preached before Edward VI., on the 12th 
April, 1549, at Paul’s Cross, Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester, referred to his own connection 
with archery, in a way which indicates how 
highly it was appreciated as a sport at this 
particular era of our history : 

In my tyme, said he, my poore father was as 
diligent to teach me to shote as to learne anye other 
thynge, and so I thynke other menne did their chil- 
dren. He taught me how to drawe, how to laye my 
bodye in my bowe, and not to drawe wyth strength of 
armes as other nacions do, but with strength of the 
bodye. I had bowes broughte me accordyng to my 
age and strength; as I encreased in them, so my 
bowes were made bigger and bigger, for men shall 
never shoot well excepte they be brought up in it. 
It is a goodly art, a holsome kind of exercise, and 
much commended in phisike. 


In the reign of Elizabeth, 1558, full licence 
was granted in connection with shooting ; 
the use of fire-arms was on the increase, and 
archery was gradually becoming appropriated 
to the hunting field, or as a harmless pas- 
time. Henry had, some twenty years before, 
granted letters patent to the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company, a corporation destined to 
assume the mantle which the changes of the 
time had taken from the archery bands. By 


degrees the earlier weapon fell into disuse, 
and although efforts were made supporting 
its revival from time to time, degeneration 


was the ultimate result. In 1627 a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Corporation to 
consider a petition from the Company of 
Bowyers, Fletchers, Stringers, and Arrow- 
makers relative to the maintenance of artil- 
lery. The trade in their respective directions 
was on the decline, and an attempt was 
made in order to see what could be done to 
sustain the Company. As a result of the 
petition, a proclamation was issued calling 
upon the citizens to provide themselves and 
their apprentices, servants, etc., with “long 
bows and arrows,” and to encourage the 
practice of the art. Petitions were likewise 
made which resulted in certain days being 
appointed on which the captains, with their 
bands, were to assemble for exercise in the 
fields. At one time, viz., towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, several important 
gatherings of this nature took place in the 
fields and meadows near Islington, Hoxton, 
and Shoreditch, districts now densely popu- 
lated, and not easily to be associated with 
the singing of birds and the growth of fruit, 
which are referred to in connection with 
these districts by writers of the time. A 
great muster of the archers of London took 
place in the above locality in September 1583. 
Some three thousand assembled, led by the 
Duke of Shoreditch and the Marquises of 
Clerkenwell, Islington, Shacklewell, Hoxton, 
and St. John’s Wood. They marched through 
the city to the fields, where a grand match 
took place, ending in a procession by torch- 
light to a banquet given by the Bishop of 
London. Moor Lane was in this locality. It 
was naturally inhabited by bowyers, fletchers, 
bowstring makers, etc. ; but Stow records how, 
in his time, it was but little occupied; he 
laments upon archery having given place to 
a number of bowling alleys and dicing houses, 
which, he writes, ‘‘are in all places increased 
and too much frequented.” In these fields 
butts and targets were set up, and marks 
termed “ rovers,” from the association between 
them and the “fight” or “ roving arrow.” Of 
these last, no less than twenty-four are said 
to have been in existence as late as the year 
1737. The position of many of these was iden- 
tified by the late Mr. T. E. Tomlins when 
writing his Perambulation of Islington, more 
than thirty years ago. Sketches of some then 
standing were taken by the late E. B. Price, 
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F.S.A., and were utilised in the above-men- 
tioned work. One of the most perfect is 
illustrated by the annexed wood-cut, which 
has been copied from Mr. Price’s draw- 
ing. It stood at the end of Dorchester 
Street, Hoxton, on the east side of the 
New North Road, near the Canal Bridge. 
Upon it were the letters A.C., and the 
date 1683, surmounted by the arms of the 
Artillery Company in iron, let into the 
stone, and was called Whitehall, and so 
described in maps, also in some as “Welch 





DorchesterS& —~ HoxXlar 
Ch Sop 4S" 


Hall” and ‘‘ Welch Ball.” Another known 
as Jehu stood in a garden of a house in what 
is now Arlington Street, in the same locality ; 
upon it were the letters F.G., and the date 
1679. A third was fixed and preserved in 
the brickwork of the Canal Bridge. It bore 
the inscription “ SCARLET.” 

Within a few years of this date, the Lon- 
don archers assembled to do honour to Lord 
Mayor Vyner, and every now and then the 
civic records detail how spasmodic efforts 
were made to revive the art; but at the time 

VOL. XI. 


of the Civil War it had declined, and the 
bow as a weapon took, we are told, but an 
insignificant place, if any, in the Cromwellian 
fights. 

If space permitted, and we could devote 
more than the present article to the subject, 
there is much still to be said in connection 
with archery. So intimately has it been 
associated with the early history of our 
country, on through the middle ages to 
a comparatively recent period, that a study 
of its introduction, its career and gradual 
decline, must ever possess an interest to 
students of English history ; it has more than 
a passing interest. The bow and arrow, as 
with other nations, lost and gone, was once the 
national weapon for attack and defence. It 
was, in addition, associated with some of the 
most healthful and agreeable of the pleasures 
indulged in by our people. With the many 
changes which are wrought as time rolls on, 
its use-has practically gone, possibly never 
to return. Its exercise, at one time, formed 
an important branch in our national educa- 
tion. It is now all but lost sight of, save as 
an agreeable form of recreation for children 
and young people. 

Joun E. PRICE. 
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Mrdinances of the Companies of 
Marshals and Smiths at Bork 
A.D. 1409—1443. 


fq N the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the trade-companies in the 
northern metropolis, York, were 
numerous and important, resem- 
bling in their constitution and ordinances 
those of London at the same period, of 
Coventry, Leicester, Bristol, and other large 
towns. Men of the same trade joined toge- 
ther for their own protection and the care 
of their general interests in the spontaneous 
form so universally adopted in early times, 
whether in rural or urban districts, that of 
a gild; each one a local or personal centre, 
which, because its action touched the outer 
welfare, or itself wished to invoke an authority 
recognized as above its own, one common to 
its own members and to the outer world, 
I 
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became linked on to that organization which 
represented law and peace. The mayor and 
aldermen of a city, holding a court of record, 
were the established local authority before 
whom the members of each company took 
their officers, when they had chosen them, to 
be sworn to fulfil their duties; here they 
brought their bye-laws or ordinances, which 
they had made for their internal governance, 
to receive the stamp of civic allowance and 
registration ; here they even brought their 
differences to be settled by arbitration; here 
they were in some cases bound to enrol their 
members and apprentices. As officers of 
the king’s peace, the municipal body were 
bound to exercise this oversight and recog- 
nition; and, on the other hand, it was usual 
that some fees, half the penalties incurred by 
members of a trade-gild for disobedience to 
its own bye-laws, should be paid to the muni- 
cipal coffers. It was frequently much later 
in the life ot a trade-gild or company, owing 
perhaps to some special prosperity or need, 
that the further recognition of a royal charter 
was sought and paid for, this being but a 
higher means of recording the status of the 
company before all men, and therefore ap- 
pealed to as legal authorization. 

The record of the Company of Marshals, 
which we find in one of the oldest manuscript 
books* belonging to the city of York, gives 
a good picture of the early life of a trade- 
gild, with examples of the ordinances, and 
how they were authenticated, why they were 
made, with social and trade details ; illustra- 
tion is also shown of jealousy between trades 
and the means of arbitration successfully used. 
The ordinances are the more interesting that 
a parallel set, with some of the same pro- 
visions, still exists in the Farriers’ Company 
of London, which in its early days was called 
“the mystery of marchall of the said citie.” 
In 1356, owing to the 
many trespasses and grete damages done to folk of 
court and to the commonaltie of the same citie, by folk 
unwyse which holde fforges in the said citie, and them 
medill w* cures and marchalcyes which they cannot 


bring to good ende, where thurgh many horses have 
be lost, to the great harme of the people, 





* Book ° Memoranda, A.D. 1376—1478, fos. 276— 


278. I am indebted to the kind courtesy of the Town 
Clerk of York for permission to examine the volume 
and to print these extracts. 


the Mayor of London caused 


all the Marchall of this citie to appere afore hym and 
therupon did chose ij maisters among theym mosst 
sufficient and best knowyng. ; 
They were to be sworn, and to have power 
to oversee and govern the craft, and to “ pre- 
sent” the defaults, as of false work and false 
metal, to the chamberlain of the city. A 
number of ordinances for future guidance 
were made, and the whole was put on record 
in Letter-Book G, fo. cxxx., as a thing that 
was done in the Hustings Court of London.* 
A few years later additional ordinances (for 
these were not found to be entirely sufficient) 
were again ‘‘ granted and ratified unto the 
said farriers by the mayor and aldermen,” 
and these are the earliest declared beginnings 
of the company. As it may be useful to 
compare the London and York bye-laws, the 
titles of those which correspond in the former 
are here given from the Municipal Commis- 
sioners’ Report ; the second number refers 
to the York bye-laws, given below, to which 
I have affixed figures not found in the 
original. 

2. For taking of Forges beyng not abled (Y. 11). 

4. That in a great Cure Councel to be asked (Y. 6). 

5. No man shall take the cure of another (4). 

g. That no hors be shod on Sonday (7). 

11. For hawking aboute to Innes (8). 

15. For not coming to somons (1). 

16. For taking of the servants one from another (13). 

A marshal was one who had the care of 
horses; he combined the functions of the 
modern veterinary and the blacksmith ; the 
word comes to us from Teutonic sources 
through the French (marah, horse; schalk, 
a servant, O. H. G.; mareschal, O. Fr.). It is 
a mistake to explain the name of the crafts- 
man as one “which speaks of functions 
connected with military chivalry” (Abram, 
Preston Guild Merchant, 1882, p. 10). 


Marsshals [29 Jan., 1409]. 
Memorandum,t bat thise are be ordenauncez vnder- 





* The Municipal Commissioners printed these ordi- 
nances in their Second Report, 1837, p. 255, in the 
original English, complete ; Mr. Riley only gives a 
translation from the Norman-French version of a frag- 
ment ; he, however, adds the interesting ordinances 
passed a few years later.—MMemorials of London Life, 
Pp. 292, 294. ; : ‘ 

+ A marginal note here in later hand: ‘ Iste ordi- 
nacia reformantur tempore Roberti Maskue, Maior.” 
Robert Maskewe (as Drake spells it) was mayor in 


1574. 
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wryten bat are made graunted and stabled be be assent 
and consent of all be hale crafte of be marsshals in be 
Cite and be subbarbes of Yorke, and be ordenauncez 
trewly for to be haldyn and for to be keped for euermore 
be all be hale crafte beforsayd; be whylk was made 
and graunted be be persones vnderwryten apon pe 
sononday nexte befor pe feste of be Purification of our 
lady In be yhere of our lorde m'ccccix, and in be yhere 
. Kynge Henre be fourte after be conqueste of Ingland 
e Xj,— 

Walter Holme, Wills. Huntyngton, Thomas Mar- 
shall, Ricus. Wykeham, Willms. Hoton, Wills. Inno- 
cent, Johnes Burn, Johnes Trauers, Johes Shipton, 
Wills. Newland, Thomas Grenewod, Johnes Wark- 
worth, Thomas Holton, Radlus. Marsshall, Johes. 
Cowerby, Wills. Newsom, Johes. Neuton, Junior, 

ohnes. Heburn, Robtus. Carylhyll, Ricus. Gillyot, 

ohnes Melsynby, Thomas Burton, Ricus. Bradschawe, 
Hugo Mannyng, Robtus. Westefeld, Robtus. Johnson, 
Jofines. Knyght. 

1. Inprimis, it is ordand be be assent of all be hale 

, 3 crafte beforsayd, bat ilkane of bam sal be 

aie, yobedient to paire sercheours of be same 

crafte, and com to bam when bai are warned, 
apon be payne of xijd., for any thyng pat touches be 
reule or be gouernaunce of be crafte, bot yf he haf 
resonable cause to be excused by; pe to halue to be 
Chambre and pe tober halue to pe crafte, forto be payd 
als oftetyme als any of be sayd crafte is funden gylty 
in be said article. 

2. Item, it is ordand bat pe Padzhand maistres of 
be said crafte salle warne alle be crafte als 
oftetymes als pai salle be charged be be 
sayd Sercheours, apon be payn of xxd. for to be payd 
in be fourme beforsayd. 

3. Item, it is ordand bat no man of be sayd crafte salle 
putte nor sette no hors shone apone his hors fete pat 
are pared be ane ober man, bot if bat same 
man haf gyffyn hym vppe, apon pe payn 
of xld. forto be payd als oftetymes als any 
person is fonden gylty in be same poynt. 

4. Item, it is ordand bat no man of be sayd crafte 
salle put no cure to no hors pat is or salle be vnder 

hors bat be cure of ane other mann of be same crafte, 

is vndir bot bat some other mann haf clerely gyffen 

cure. vp be same hors, apon payn of xld. for to 
be payd als oftetymes als any of be same crafte is 
funden gylty, in be fourme beforsayd. 

5. Item, it is ordand bat no man of be sayd crafte 
take no hors forto sho or hele of no man pat is cus- 

ow mone tomere to any of be sayd crafte, and he haf 

toa nothirknawlege bat be said customer awe any 
mere monee to be tober mann, apon pe payn of 
xld., for to be payd in be fourme beforsaid. 

6. Item, it is ordand pat if any of pe said crafte 
vndertake for to hele any hors, and he be noght of 
sufficiant cunyng and than he send for ane other mann 
of be same crafte, bat same man sal com at pe forsaid 
sande, and salle do his cure to be sayd hors ; so alway 
pat he haf resonabylle salare for his travail. And what 
person of be said crafte bat refuses-for to comm in pe 
manere beforsayd sall pay xxd. in be fourm beforsayd. 

7. Item, it is ordand bat no man of pe said crafte 
salle putte nor sette no sho to no hors fote 
apon be sonondays to no custumere, but 
if it so be bat be same custumer be putt to trauell at 


pachent, 


set no 
horschon. 


fo. 277. 


be same day and nedelynges behoves for to trauell. 
And also to husbands of be cuntre, and to sais 
straungers pat sodanly commes to hym be po . 
whilk is nedefull; and what person bat dose 
be contrary he for to pay xld. in be fourm beforsayd. 

8. Item, it is ordand bat no man of be sayd crafte 
salle go to Innes bot if he be sente after, 
apon pe payn of xld. for to be payd in pe 
fourme beforsayd, als ofte tymes als any 
person of be sayd crafte is funden gylty. 

9. Item, it is ordand bat no man of pe sayd crafte 
salle procure nor cherys no custumer fra ane other 
man of be same crafte, nor serife* hym ha) not 
vnto be tyme bat he haf full knawlege bat procure 
bai be fully accorded and agreed of alle 10 cus- 
rekenynge, apon be payn of xld. to be payd *°™* 
in be fourme befor sayd, als oftetymes als any person 
of be sayde crafte is funden gilty in be same poynt. 

10. Item,f it is ordand bat no maistre salle sett no 
seruaunt of be sayd crafte apon warkes for les time 
pan for a hale yher, apon les [unless] ban he haf beyn 
apprentesse in pe same cite,—bot if any Maistir sett 
hym apon warke for a wouke, and ane other maistre 
for ane ober wouke, and pan pe tane of be maistres 
forto occupy hym for a hale yhere; and what maistre 
pat dose be contrary sal pay vjs. viijd, in be fourme 
beforsayd, 

11. Item, it is ordand bat no person of be same crafte 
salle sett vppe no shoppe, nor occupy als} maistre in 
be sayd crafte, wyth in be franchyse of this 
cite, before be tyme he be dewly and trewly 
serched and funden and approued for ane 
able werkman, be pe serchours of be sayd 
crafte, to occupy als maistre to the auayle 
of be kyngys poeple, worship also for thys cite, and 
honeste for be crafte. And yf he take apone hym at 
any tyme to set vppe and occupy als maistre in be 
sayd crafte before he be serched and abled, agans pe 
wylle of be sercheours and ande men of be crafte, he 
to forfet xxs. to be chambre and be sayd crafte be euen 
porcions at ylka tyme he dose yt. 

12. Item, bat ylk mann of be sayd crafte come to 
seynt Loy euensangs and hys messes at seynt William 
chapell on Ousebryg, and to hys mete, o comto 
payne of vjd. to seynt Loy lyght,§ bot yf he sent Loy 
be seke, or els bat he hafe a resonable ¢uynsong, 
lettyng to excuse hym by. &e. 

13. Item, it is ordenyd by the assent of all the holl 
Crafte that no man of the said Craft shall wyrke no 
other men-seruauntes nor prentyses nor 4. 
Jourman (Jo™man) vnto suche tyme as he wirke no 
be clere of his said Maister, vppon payne man ser- 
of vjs. viijd., the one half to the Chambre ante, &c. 
and the other to the crafte, as ofte tymes as any of 
the said crafte is found gyltie in the same. 


none shal 
go to Inn. 


no man 
ocupy to 
mestre to 
he be 
serched. 





* This word is somewhat doubtful; it is contracted 
in the original. 

¢ This ordinance is crossed through, and ‘‘vacat” 
written in the margin, in a later hand. 

¢ Up to this all is one hand; the rest of this ordi- 
nance is written on an erasure, and the hand changes. 
The last two ordinances are again in another hand, 
probably added much later than 1409. 

§ St. Eligius, englished by St. Loy, was the patron 
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14. Item, that no maister of the said Crafte shal 
take any Apprentys for lesse terme then vij yeres, and 
the vij yere to be hyerd as his master and he can 
agree, vppon payn of vjs. viiijd. to the Chambre and 
Crafte by evyn porcions. And that every person, as- 
well Forren as apprentys, to pay iiijd. to the Crafte 
at the entryng of his name into there bookes. 


On the next leaf (fo. 277v°) is the following 
narration of a long-standing quarrel between 
the two allied trades, and its settlement in 


A.D. 1428. 
Marsshals and Smyths. 


Memorand. Whare a lang stryfe and debate was 
moeued and hadde betwix the marsshals and the 
Smyths of the Cite of York, in alsmykell pat pe 
Smyths allegged and sayde bat be marsshals occupyde 
thair craft and had thare-of the maste part of thair 
lyuyng, and tharfo[re] thay chalenged of tham to pay 
to thair pageand. And the marsshals allegged agayn 
that certeyn Smyths wraght and sald diuerse thynges 
pertenant to thayre crafte, and tharfore thay asked of 
tham pagand syluer ; and thus thay ware many dayes 
and yerres in variance, and ayther crafte trubled other, 
and yerely tuke and held distresse of other, so ferre 
furth bat many yerys mairs and be chambre was hugely 
vexed wyth pam. Neuerthelesse, at the last, thurgh 
be gude consell and mediacion of John Aldestanemore, 
Mair, bathe the craftes before sayde put bam in be 
iugement and awarde of William Barton, Skynner, 
John Huthwayt, Taillour, Robt. Allerton, Baker, and 
John Neuton, Glouer, and assured pam to stand and 
abyde fully baire award, in hegh and in lawe, yf 
bay myght accord pam of be demandes and maters 
abouensayd ; and yf bay four varyed in any poynt and 
myght noght accord, ban bay four arbitrours suld hafe 
recource to be mair and consell of be chambre, and 
be partyes abide pair iugement. And here-apon be 
sayd four arbitrours, at be request of be sayd mair 
and prayer of the sayd partyes, tuke upon tham to 
trete in this matere indifferently, and all as a man, 
and to make an nend yf thay myght. And so when 
bay had lang tyme tretyd in this mater indifferentely, 
and herd and vnderstand wele the allegance and eui- 
dence of bathe sydes, than at be last bay come before 
William Bowes, mayr, alle four arbitrors, 
jbe seuent day of Apryll the yer of be regne 
of kyng Henry sexte the sext ; and thar in 
presence of the mayr thay sayd bat bay war fully 
accorded of the poyntes and the variance betwix pe 
sayd craftes, and thair accordement was this,—pat be 
sayd craftes suld hafe thair serchours, and thair serche, 
and thayre pageant maisters, yerely, als bay hafe had 
in tyme passed, and pat a man of the a crafte and a man 
of the tother crafte suld walke to-gyder yerely. and 
gedyr vppe thair pageant-syluer of men of bathe 
craftes, and of thair bather costages bryng furthe pair 
bather playes, and vphald thair torches in be procession 
of Corpus Xpi day, and all thair lyghtes in be mynster 
and in other places ; and ayther crafte hafe trewe rek- 


(7 April, 
A.D. 1428, 





saint of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and farriers. See 
the discussion as to Chaucer’s use of the name in the 
Academy, May 29 and Aug. 21, 1880; also Catholicon 
Anglicon, ed. Heritage, 1881, p. 219. 


kenyng of other, and yf any mone leue vnspendyd at 
thair rekkenyng pat yt be spendyd to the oeps and be 
profyte of bathe the sayd craftes. 

Burton. [Signature of the town clerk.] 


On the next leaf (fo. 278) we find a set of 
ordinances agreed to by the coalition of the 
two crafts, which, following the lines laid 
down by the arbitrators of fifteen years before, 
becomes still more complete. A small torn 
slip of paper of the same date, inserted in 
the book, appears to be a note of assent to 
two of the rules here following. 


Marshalles and Smythez. 


Md., bat be xiiij day of Decembre, be yere of oure 
lorde m'ccccxliij, in be counseil Chaumbre of be Citee 
of York, be-fore William Bowes, maire of be same 
Citee, by be ful assent and consent of pe craftes of 
Marsshalles and Smythes of bis Citee of York and 
suburbes of be same, thies ordenauncez vndre writen 
wer made and graunted to be kept for euere more. 

15. That is to say, pat al be lightes and torches bat 
langes to both pe saide craftes, as wele in be Mynster 
as in other places, fro nowe furth be made at be costes 
and expense of both pe said craftes, and spended to 
be vse of eithere of baym, as wele in pe processioun 
vpon corpus Xpi day as at beriall of euery man and of 
baire wifes at er or shalbe of be said craftes. 

16. It is ordaned pat be Pageant of both be saide 
craftes fro nowe furth in be play of Corpus Xpi be 
joyntly broght furth at be costes of bothe pe said 
craftes, and pat euery man of pe said craftes shalbe 
preuy to be receytes and expense of al money pat shal 
be receyued to be said pageantes, as wele pageant- 
siluer as other. And bat be pageant-maisters of both 
be said craftes shal make pair rakenyng and gife 
accompt euere yere fro nowe furth, vpone Sononday 
next before Missomerday, vpayne of iiijs. to be payed, 
bat oon half to be chaumbre and bat other halfe to 
pe said craftes. 

17. Item, pat euery maister of pe saide craftes shal 
come to Seint William Chapell vpone Ouse brigg, 
euery yere, to pair devyne seruice of Seint [chapel 
Loy vpone be morne after Missomer day, on the 
pat is to say to pe first euensong, and to bridge.] 
messe vpone be morne, and kepe it dere (?) haliday, 
and come to pair mete al to geder, vpayne of vjd. to 
be payed to be said craftes, bot if he haue a resonable 
excusacioun. And also pat euery manne of pe said 
craftes shal come to messe at be said chapelle, euery 
yere, vpone be morne after seint Andrewe day.* 

18. Item, pat euery mane of be said craftes as oft 
tymes as pay shalbe warned by pair Serchours forto 
mete and come togeder for eny gode rule to be made 
in pe said craftes, or for eny thinges bat er profitable 
and worshippe to pis citee, shal come at bair warnyng 
o payne of forfatour of a lib. wax to pe lightes of be 
said craftes. 





* St. Andrew’s day, 30 Nov., the ‘‘morne” or 
morrow after which, Dec. 1, was dedicated to St. 
Eligius. 
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19. Item, bat euery mane of be said craftes pat has 
bene Pryntes within bis Citee shal pay, at his first 
settyng vppe as a maister in be said craftes, xviijd. to 
be lightes of phe said craftes, except bayme pat er 
Fraunchestmene sonnes of pe said craftes within pis 
citee. 

20. Item, if eny mane of be saide craftes com to 
bis Citee pat has not bene Pryntes within pis Citee, 
and wil occupy as maister, he shal pay at his first 
settyng vppe ijs. to be lightes of be said craftes, &c. 

21. Item, if eny aliene com to pis Citee and will 
occupy as maister, he shal pay at his first settyng vpp 
vjs. viijd., bat one halue to pe chaumbre, and bat 
other halue to pe craftes. 

22. Item, it is ordayned by pe ful assent and consent 
of both pe saide Craftes, put euery mane of be same 
craftes pat shalbe founde rebell or disobeiant vnto his 
serchours shal lose xijd., to be payed in be forme afore 
writen as oft tymez as he be found gilty in pat by halue. 

Billa ista presentata fuit coram Maiore supradicto, 
die, anno, et loco supradictis per Walterum Marsshall, 
Radm. Loksmyth, Ricm. Bradshawe, Robtum. Luc- 
tone, Robtum. Watson, Thoma Dewe, Rogerum 
Smyth, et Robtum. Cotes, in nomine omnium arti- 
ficiorum predictorum. 


It is probable that the ordinances of 1409 
were made for a body already existing, perhaps 
a redeclaration of previous laws; between 
these and those of 1443 the outline of the 
usual constitution of a trade gild is clearly 
seen. The apprentice, bound for seven years, 
paid but fourpence to be entered on the 
books of the craft; free of his time, he either 
took work with a- master, or set up on his 
own account, after passing the examination 
of the searchers as to his fitness. Fees at 
these different stages had to be paid towards 
the support of the lights kept up by the com- 
pany in honour of their saint in the chapel 
on Ouse Bridge. The son ofa burgess (“fran- 
chestman,” Ord. 19) had advantages over a 
“foreigner” (forren, z¢. one who dwelt just 
outside the city boundary), and the “alien” 
from a distance was, though not refused 
admission, naturally less privileged (21). 
Provision seems to have been made for the 
open inspection of accounts, as in the case 
of the “ pageant-money” (16) after the arbi- 
tration. The annual festival was held on the 
day after Midsummer Day, when the com- 
panies first went to mass in the chapel and 
then dined together (12, 17). This they 
called St. Loy Day, as he was their patron 
saint, but they also kept his real day (1 Dec.) 
by another mass and offerings. The prin- 
cipal officers of each gild were the searchers, 


who looked after the welfare of the craft, and 
to whom strict obedience was enforced. 

The cause of the great “ variance” was the 
trenching of one sort of smith’s work upon 
another. It had been the custom for many 
years that the companies of the City should . 
walk in procession on Corpus Christi Day, 
bearing torches, to the Minster, also that they 
should join in the performance of the great 
cycle of religious plays for which York was 
so famous. The plays and the stands for 
spectators were under the regulation of the 
corporation; according to a certain assign- 
ment, every craft or company bore the expense 
of a play, and “ produced” it yearly in its 
due order among the forty-eight or fifty pieces 
usual, going from place to place with the 
pageant or movable stage until all the twelve 
or fourteen stated performances were finished. 
‘* Pageant-masters” were appointed by each 
company to arrange the play, to collect the 
contributions of the members, and to account 
for their expenditure. The play assigned to 
the marshals was that of Zhe Flight into 
Egypt; to the smiths belonged Zhe Temptation 
of Jesus, as we find by a list dated 1415,* 
and the book of the plays enregistered by 
the corporate officers.t The difficulty seems 
to have been that the practice of the two 
trades became so intermingled that there was 
constant jangling as to which company a 
member should contribute for the performance 
of their public duties. The simplicity of the 
award, that the collections from the two gilds 
should be thrown into a lump sum and the 
expenses of both for Corpus Christi Day 
paid out of it, the surplus to be divided 
between them, does credit to the arbitrators. 

L. TouLMIN SMITH. 


Che ABoquis Indians. 


By EpWarRD HAILSTONE, JUNR. 


‘OUR review of Captain Bourke’s 
Snake Dance of the Moquis Indians 
(anée, p. 30) prompts me to send 
to you, in the hope that they may 
interest your readers, some extracts from a 
letter lately received from my friend Mr. F. 

* Drake’s Eloracum, Appendix, p. xxx. 

+ MS. belonging to Lord Ashburnham; York Plays 
(Clarendon Press, 1884), pp. 138, 178. 
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S. Dellenbaugh, the well-known artist, who 
has just concluded a sojourn in the midst of 
that tribe. He says :— 


To begin at the beginning, in 1540 the viceroy of 
New Spain appointed one Don Francisco Vasquez 
Coronado captain-general of an expedition to be 
despatched in search of the Seven Cities of Cibola 
lying far to northward. Exaggerated accounts of the 
vast wealth of these cities had reached the ears of the 
Spaniards, and inflamed their passion for conquest, 
so they pressed forward so eagerly that they arrived 
in the province of Cibola early in the year 1541. 
The chief city of Cibola was probably Old Zuii. 
The people of Cibola informed Coronado that twenty- 
five leagues from there was a province called Tusayan, 
which contained cities like those of Cibola, and 
Coronado accordingly sent Don Pedro de Tobar with 
a small escort to plant the cross in the province, and 
make it subject to the Spanish crown. This “ Pro- 
vince of Tusayan’’ was what is now known as the 
“ Moquis Towns” (or Moki), and Tobar and his 
followers were undoubtedly the first Europeans to 
visit them. It is not probable that Cabeza de Vaca 
reached so high a latitude in his great journey. 

The Mogquis reservation lies near latitude 36 N. by 
110 W., and about 80 miles due west of the boundary 
between New Mexico and Arizona. There still exist 
seven towns or villages (population about 2,500), but 
during the first visits of the Spaniards there were 
more still. Internal warfare, the Spanish invasion, 
and other causes, brought destruction to many towns. 
One ruin tothis day is called ‘‘ Tally-hogan,” or the 
‘* Singing House,” because it was there the priests 
built a chapel with a bell in it, and there they per- 
formed the service of their faith. The priests also 
built chapels at other points in Tusayan, but the 
Mogquis, especially the Wolpi phratry, becoming en- 
raged at some interference, not only destroyed the 
chapels, but the priests as well, and the whole town 
and inhabitants of Owa-tubi. Fragments of the 
bell have since been found amidst the déris. The 
destruction was so complete that the remains at 
first glance present no evidence of their former 
shapes,—there is nothing but an irregular mound, 
covered with fragments of pottery and stones,—but 
a close investigation and some digging reveal the 
ground plan. The wars caused by religious differ- 
ences and quarrels over water-rights, long before the 
coming of the Spaniards, resulted in the complete 
demolition of many towns. It was these wars, pro- 
bably, which swept theancient builders out of existence, 
and finally left only the Moquis (in their own language 
Hopi’-tu) and the other Pueblo Indians of the south- 
west a lingering and degenerate remnant. Epidemic 
also played its part, and famine, for they have long 
subsisted almost entirely by agriculture. The numerous 
ruins of the south-west point to a once numerous 
population. Now we find in the Pueblo Indians the 
scattered fragments. They area much inferior people, 
judging from the inferiority of their architecture, 
pottery, etc. The ancient architecture is of a solid 


and almost magnificent character, while the modern 
is careless and weak. But you must not understand 
me when I say modern to mean exactly of to-day, but 
rather all the present towns, or mesas, which date 


back six or eight hundred years, and the ruins of the 
towns immediately preceding. Formerly the Hopi’-tu 
built in valleys and cafions, but after and during their 
wars there was a change to positions on high cliffs, 
where defence was easier against their kindred, who 
understood the construction of ladders and the scaling 
of fortified walls. There is some evidence that they 
had invented some kind of a machine for throwing 
round stones about the size of cannon balls. How 
long they have been a cliff-dwelling people is im- 
possible to determine from present data. The pro- 
vince of Tusayan is much as it was when Tobar first 
discovered it—that is, as far as the people and the 
remaining towns are concerned. The people are 
peaceable and harmless. Their towns, now seven in 
number, named as follows, Wol’pi, Cichum‘navi, Téwa, 
Mishong‘navi, Shimo’pavi, Shipan’lavi, and Oraibai, 
are all located on cliffs that are generally about seven 
hundred feet above the plain-like, treeless valley. On 
the first cliff, coming from the east, are the first three 
villages, and numerous ruins. Wolpi is on the 
extreme point of the rocky promontory, where it has 
rested some six hundred years. Before that it was 
situated just below its present position on a ‘‘bench.” 
How long it was there no one knows. Wolpi contains 
the chief ‘‘kiba” (kee-bah), and is considered the 
governing village. The kiba, or estufa, is an under- 
ground chamber set aside for religious purposes. 
Next to Wolpiis Cichumnavi, and then Téwa. Téwa, 
however, is not inhabited by Moquis, but by a part 
of another branch of the Pueblo race, who came from 
the San Juan river region about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and took up their quarters in a village 
which had been rendered tenantless by pestilence or 
famine, or some other cause. Their language is 
different, though they speak that of the Moquis 
fluently ; and their customs are the same. They are 
not more than two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
in number. The three first towns, containing each 
about five hundred inhabitants, lie upon a promontory 
about half a mile, or perhaps not more than a third of 
a mile in length, and varying from less than three 
hundred feet at the widest to fifteen or twenty at the 
narrowest part. The sides are vertical for a distance 
of two or three hundred feet, and then break in steep 
slopes down to the valley. The summit is gained by 
two or three tortuous foot-trails leading by a precarious 
footing through crevices and over points of rock, and 
by a wider and better trail constructed for horses, but 
not for waggons. Indeed, only one Moquis Indian 
has a waggon ; and had I time I could tell you my 
amusing experience after engaging him to carry me 
and my things away from the mesa. The Moquis 
houses are built in terrace form, and are gained by 
ladders, which in case of attack are drawn up. I 
lived in the village of Téwa, in the topmost house. 
The roofs are all flat, and from the one upon which © 
my door opened a really ‘‘stunning” view of an 
apparently limitless expanse of silent desolation was 
obtained. Alone as I was—there was only one other 
white man in all the Moquis towns (he lived in 
Cichum‘navi), and he being a member of the tribe, 
and having lived with them for three or four years, 
was not a congenial neighbour—TI felt almost in another 
world, as I gazed out across the vast extent of country, 
weird, and dry, and strange, and saw about me the 
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peculiar people, with their queer customs and odd 
songs, and heard the beating of the tom-tom, which 
the men manipulate at night and the children in 
the daytime. It was another world, for few white 
men go that way ; and it would be difficult to discover 
a place in the United States farther removed from 
white men and civilisation. I was there a month, 
and made several studies in oil, though I was con- 
stantly surrounded by a crowd, and my every move- 
ment was watched by many pairs of eyes. I think 
they regarded me as a kind of curiosity. They never 
entered my room, however, after about nine o’clock 
at night, and never before I had risen in the morning. 
I could not get them to pose for me, so I contented 
myself with making studies of the towns and buildings 
and taking instantaneous photographs. _ I witnessed 
three feast-day dances or ceremonies, the last of which, 
the feast of Soyita, or in the Zufii tongue Somai-k6li, 
was extraordinary and interesting. The order of the 
Somai-k6li is a Zuili order—at least, it originated with 
the Zuiiis, who are also Pueblo Indians. The Somai- 
k6lis are supposed to be magicians of extraordinary 
power, especially with fire. They are blind, and, so 
to speak, boneless, and altogether an extraordinary 
set. Unfortunately, I cannot talk the Moquis language ; 
in fact, do not understand half-a-dozen words of it, 
so I am unable to get direct information from them. 
But I forgot to mention the situation of the other 
towns. Three are on a ‘*mesa” six miles from the 
Wolpi ‘‘mesa,’’ while the seventh and largest, con- 
taining a population of about a thousand Oraibai, is 
by itself some twelve miles west of Molpi. The 
Oraibais are not so docile as the other Moquis. They 
are quite disagreeable to Americans, and dislike to 
see them. They refused to sell a water-melon to the 
last American who was there. But though disagree- 
able, they are not warlike. 

Should you chance to read Bourke’s Snake Dance 
of the Moguits, 1 would caution you that there are 
errors in it. Bourke was with the Moquis only two 
or three days, and knew nothing of their language. 
He spent, however, some weeks in Zuii in com- 
pany with Mr. Cushing, who at that time had lived a 
year or soin Zuii. Mr. Keam, who owns the place 
where I am now stopping, twelve miles east of Wolpi, 
has made a valuable collection of pottery ancient 
and modern, which is now in the National Museum in 
Washington, and Mr. Stephen has compiled a cata- 
logue for the collection. This catalogue is extremely 
interesting, and gives many traditions. 


With the above Mr. Dellenbaugh forwarded 
to me five photographs, with some notes 
attached, illustrative of the feast of Soyita. 
From these it seems that the ceremony takes 
place in an arena surrounded by high walls, 
forming at various spots portions of dwelling- 
houses, on the tops of which are to be seen 
the spectators, when not in the arena itself. 
The dramatis persone are three: the leader 
of the tribe, the “ Katcina,” and the Drum- 
mer. The leader carries.in his right hand 
a small gourd, containing pebbles, which he 


shakes constantly. In his left hand is a 
peculiar balance-like machine, an instrument 
which attracts the “ Katcina,” and at the 
same time prevents its coming near enough 
to do any personal injury. In another photo- 
graph the “ Katcina” is seen skipping along 
in the wake of the leader. The head of 
the personage representing it is entirely 
covered up by a mask and wrappings. In 
his right hand he carries a bow, which he 
uses as a staff, while in his left an ear 
of corn, and a curved stick, the emblem 
of life. In another photograph the leader 
is seen advancing towards the “ Katcina,” 
when as the former shouts “ Ya-hai-ya-hai,” 
the latter returns the answer “ Hoo-hoo.” 
Then the leader resumes his chant in a very 
loud voice, and the singers sing lustily to the 
accompaniment of a drum. At this instru- 
ment, which resembles in shape a nine-gallon- 
cask, is seated all the time the drummer. 
The dance and performance is kept up all 
day, and at sundown the people come and 
present their breath-feathers and sacred 


meal. 
Bae, 
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GAINSBOROUGH AT SUDBURY. 


Ka By HE eighteenth century must always 
GE sq) be memorable in the annals of 
le painting in this country, for it is 
signalized by the rise of four remark- 
able painters, each pre-eminent, and each 
differing widely the one from the other. 

The works of Hogarth and Wilson, Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, made manifest a 
power of pictorial art which must be taken 
as the first evidence of there being such a 
thing as an English school. This is true, 
although Hilliard, the Olivers, and Samuel 
Cooper, artists of whom we may well be 
proud, flourished earlier; but they were 
miniaturists only, and confined their talents 
to the art of ‘* painting in little.” 

A Modern French writer has remarked, 
apropos of the ignorance of his countrymen 
respecting British art, that the names even 
of the founders of the English school are 
unknown to the majority of his compatriots. 
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This fact, if fact it be, is certainly the reverse 
of complimentary to our native talent, and 
should be, we suppose, unpalatable to our 
national pride; yet it will not disturb the 
phlegm of the sons of “ perfidious Albion.” 
We Britons know better. Probably our pro- 
verbial schoolboy knows of the painter of the 
*“ Rake’s Progress,” or the “ Strawberry Girl,” 
and, at any rate, all the world has heard 
of the “ Duchess of Devonshire.” 

We know and admire the combined sweet- 
ness and dignity and fine colour (where 
it has not flown away) of our Sir Joshua; 
the wonderful rendering of character and 
the trenchant satire of ourself-taught Hogarth ; 
and, nowadays, we appreciate at their true 
value the ‘broad sun-steeped landscapes” 
of Richard Wilson. 

When the latter gifted but unfortunate 
R.A. lived, the case was different, if we may 
believe that the “ Ceyx and Alcyone,” one of 
his finest works, was paid for by a pot of 
beer and the remains of a ripe Stilton. 

Another instance of the heart-breaking 
neglect endured by Wilson is the remark of 
the friendly pawnbroker to whom he was so 
often driven by “res augusta domi” (the 
“‘domus” was a single room in the Tottenham 
Court Road): “ Look you, Dick,” said he of 
the sign of the golden balls, as he showed 
a stack of canvases in his garret, ‘you 
know I wish to oblige, but there are all the 
pictures I have paid you for these three 
years.” * 

These were the surroundings of Gains- 
borough, of whom we propose to give a few 
outlines as an artist and a man, and the 
splendid collection of his works now on 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery make 
this, we venture to think, a not inopportune 
moment for a few remarks about the Suffolk 
painter and his birthplace. The 200 odd 
examples which Sir Coutts Lindsay has 
gathered together in Bond Street adequately 
illustrate Gainsborough’s powers as a portrait, 
landscape, and genre painter. 


* What is perhaps not well known is the fact 
that up to his thirty-sixth year Wilson was a portrait 
painter, and but for the fetters of “ classicalism ” and 
the influence of Claude and Poussin he might have 
been another rival of Reynolds, and never have sold 
sketches for half-a-crown apiece ; but he preferred to 
paint landscapes and starve. 


It is a striking testimony to the varied 
ability of the artist to find that critics are 
for ever discussing the relative merits of his 
pictures in these widely different branches. 
Mr. Ruskin, after styling him “the greatest 
colouristsince Rubens,” says of his landscapes: 
They are rather motives of feeling and colour than 
earnest studies; their execution is in some degree 
mannered, and always hasty. They are altogether 
wanting in affectionate detail, and their colour is in 
some degree dependent on a bituminous brown and 
conventional green, which have more of science than 
of truth.* 

Constable (the “great-coat and umbrella 
painter,” as the sarcastic Fuseli termed him) 
declared that ‘‘the stillness of noon, the 
depths of twilight, and the dews and pearls 
of the morning are all to be found in the 
canvases of this most benevolent and kind- 
hearted man.” There may be a suspicion 
of partiality in this encomium, for Constable 
was also a Suffolk man, and drew his inspira- 
tion of nature from the same sources as 
Gainsborough. But he saw her with very 
different eyes. Allan Cunningham is notori- 
ously unfair to Reynolds, yet there seems a 
good deal of truth in his remark that there 
is a rustic grace, an untamed wildness, about 
Gainsborough’s children which speaks of the 
country. They are the offspring of nature ; 
they are not afraid of disordering their satins, 
and wetting their kid shoes: they roll on the 
greensward, and dabble in therunning streams. 
Whilst of Sir Joshua’s children he says: 
They are indeed beautiful creatures, free, 
artless, and lovely, but they seem all to have 
been nursed in velvet laps, and fed with 
golden spoons. 

Reynolds himself discussed the question 
in one of his discourses, but without deciding 
it, for, to quote his own words, “ It is difficult 
to determine whether his portraits were most 
admirable for exact truth of resemblance, or 
his landscapes for portrait-like representation 
of nature.” Generous words these; and 
it is hard to forgive that rude speech, when 
Reynolds, seeing a fine landscape by his 
rival, said, “Gainsborough is our greatest 


* In justice to the author of Modern Painters, it 
should be added, that the apparent contradiction 
contained in this extract may be modified by the 
qualification he makes of ‘‘not knowing enough of 
Gainsborough’s landscapes to justify him in speaking 
of them decisively.” 
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landscape artist,’ Wilson retorted, ‘ And 
our greatest portrait painter too.” 

But if Sir William Beechey is to be cre- 
dited, contemporary judges pronounced in the 
clearest manner in favour of Gainsborough’s 
portrait painting; for he tells us his landscapes 
were piled up, unsold and uncared for, against 
the walls of the entrance to his painting 
room. 

For want of a better, we have applied the 
term ‘‘ genre” to those works of the artist of 
which the “ Harvest Waggon,” “ The Cottage 
Girl,” ‘‘ The Cottage Door,” “The Milk Girl” 
(engraved, by theway, as ‘‘ Lavinia”), are such 
fine examples, and all of which the present col- 
lection at the Grosvenor can boast. It may 
be more correct to speak of them as between 
landscape and figure subjects proper. Their 
charm is great, and they fully substantiate the 
claim which is made for our artist that he is 
distinctively “‘ English”; in truth, Gainsborough 
never went out of England, and never painted 
any skies but hers. Before leaving this part 
of our subject, upon which we fear we have 
already dwelt too long, we cannot refrain from 
noting two minor characteristics of Gains- 
borough’s works which students will find 
illustrated at the Grosvenor and also at Bur- 
lington House. Both are instances of his 
versatility. We mean his power of painting 
dogs, and the remarkable quality of his smaller 
landscapes, which, flooded as they are with 
an exquisite silvery light, rival Van der 
Capelle. 

Let the critics, then, determine these vexed 
questions of the comparative merits of Gains- 
borough’s art, and the relative rank of Sir 
Joshua and himself. We crave the indulgence 
of readers of the ANTIQUARY whilst we dwell 
for a moment upon the value and interest 
which the works of great portrait painters 
have for posterity; of those artists, be it 
understood, who, in painting a head, have not 
“taken out all the bones and all the brains” 
—of such men, we mean, as Velasquez, as 
Rembrandt and Rubens, as Titian and 
Tintoretto, as Hals and Holbein and Van- 
dyke. What do students of history not owe 
to them? What do we English folk not owe 
to Samuel Cooper, to Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough ? 

We may take, as an instance, the well- 
known portrait of Johnson by Sir Joshua ; 


and yet this, admirable as it is, hardly con- 
stitutes a fair example, for the features, the 
gait, the whole appearance of the great 
lexicographer, all are familiar to us by means 
of the many word paintings we possess in 
the pages of Boswell and others. Let us 
think rather of the crowd of distinguished 
men who have not had the good fortune— 
shall we call it?—to have had a Boswell to 
immortalize them, the authors, the statesmen 
and patriots, the soldiers and divines, the 
bevy of fair women, the troops of sweet 
children, whose features have been preserved 
for us by the grace of Gainsborough’s pencil 
and the splendour of Reynolds’ brush. 

_ The study of the past has more or less 
interest to all cultured minds ; to some it has 
a fascination which words cannot express. 
Surely, then, students of the days of Burke 
and “poor Goldie,” of Sheridan and Fox and 
Pitt, of David Garrick and the divine Sarah 
Siddons, and of Her glorious Grace of Devon- 
shire, whom Gainsborough declared himself 
unable to paint, of those three lovely nieces of 
Walpole (the Ladies Waldegrave), and of the 
many others which crowd into the memory— 
surely they, who love to dwell upon those 
times, must owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
that art which enables them to people the 
past with the features and forms of those whose 
lives and fortunes have so vivid an interest 
for them, and to those painters whose labours 
have helped to make the eighteenth century 
the most easily realisable of any period of our 
national history. 

We will now venture upon a consideration 
of Gainsborough as a man. This must be 
brief, even if we had no fear of the Editor 
before our eyes, for the story of his prosperous 
life is both uneventful and well known. 
Here, at any rate, there is no room for two 
opinions. Northcote says “he was a natural 
gentleman ” ; all are agreed that his character 
lay on the surface. All represent him as 
a kindly, friendly, nature-loving, music-loving 
man,* keenly sensitive, impetuous, and 


* No account of Gainsborough would be complete 
which did not make mention of his passion for music. 
Allan Cunningham says : ‘‘ He seems to have been kept 
under a spell by all kinds of melodious sounds.” Spell- 
bound he must have been to have presented Colonel 
Hamilton with the ‘‘ Boy at the Stile ” on consideration 
of his playing ‘‘one more air.” His impetuosity in 
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somewhat wanting in equability of temper. 
Some of these characteristics can easily be 
read in the portrait of himself by his own 
hand now at the “ Grosvenor.” 

He was born amidst the peaceful scenery 
through which the East Anglian Stour pursues 
its sluggish way. He belonged to a good 
middle-class family, his father being a clothier, 
“a man whom many loved, and all may 
admire.” According to Mr. Brock Arnold, 
he (John Gainsborough)— 


was a fine old man of grave demeanour, whilst the 
artist’s mother (whose maiden name was Burroughs) 
was a woman of much refinement and cultivation. She 
excelled in the graceful art of flower-painting, and it 
was doubtless she who, with tender affection, guided 
Tom’s baby hand to trace his first outline. 








GAINSBOROUGH'S REPUTED BIRTHPLACE. 


Certain it is that ‘* Tom” began to sketch 
as a child, and many stories are told of his 
precocity as an artist, for which we may refer 
the reader to Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough. 
From this interesting book, now, we believe, 
out of print, we are enabled to show a plate 
representing his reputed birthplace ; but we 
have very good authority for saying that it is 
more than doubtful if it be correct. Yet 
probably our illustration gives a very fair idea 
of the home of the Suffolk draper’s son. The 
house in Se pulchre Street, Sudbury is now the 


acquiring any fresh instrument which took his fancy, 
and the ardour with which he applied himself to learn 
it, are quite in harmony with the boyish, ardent nature 
of the man. 


property of Messrs. Kemp, Spitalfields silk 
manufacturers. It was formerly the “ Black 
Horse Inn”; the front and interior have been 
modernised. ‘There is still a large garden.in 
the rear, with old fruit trees, etc. Sudbury 
is an ancient place, and in 1727, the date of 
Tom’s birth, there is little doubt, consisted of 
unpaved streets, and contained many quaint, 
ancient, and dilapidated buildings. It was in 
these houses that the Flemish weavers brought 
over by Edward III. had lived and taught 
their art to the former natives of Sudbury, 
then called Southburgh, by way of contrast 
with Norwich, “the North burgh.” 

Whatever doubt may be attached to Gains- 
borough’s birthplace, there is none about his 
subsequent residences. At least, Mr. Peach, 
in his Historic Houses in Bath,* does not 
hesitate to assign three houses in “ the Queen 
of the West,” as successively the residences 
of this eminent painter—viz., 14, Abbey 
Churchyard, 8, Ainslie’s Belvedere, and 
24, Circus. Unlike so many visitors of that 
day, who went to Bath “to ruin a fine 
constitution by the bottle, and a fair estate 
by the dice box,” the artist’s fourteen years’ 
stay in this gay watering-place was one of 
profit and growing fame. When at length, 
in 1744, owing to a quarrel with the Thick- 
nesses, he left Bath for London, he took part 
of Schomberg House, in Pall Mall, where he 
died in 1788, from a cancer in the neck, in- 
duced by sitting in a draught at Westminster 
Hall, where he had gone to witness the trial 
of Warren Hastings. Want of space forbids 
our entering upon particulars of his hand- 
some and interesting family. Their portraits 
may all be seen at the ‘‘ Grosvenor,” and are, 


* There is a good deal of information in this work 
of more than local value ; ¢.¢., we learn the names of 
the many notable people who sat to Gainsborough in 
Bath. Amongst these may be mentioned Foote, 
Sterne, Richardson, Burke, the lovely Miss Cholmon- 
deley, Sheridan and his wife, ‘‘the Fair Maid of 
Bath,” the exquisite Miss Linley. The portraits of 
Foote and Garrick were not thought likenesses ; but, 
as Gainsborough said, “Rot them for a couple of 
rogues ; they have everybody’s faces but their own.” 

t Philip Thicknesse (Governor of Landguard Fort) 
for twenty years was intimately associated with 
Gainsborough. He it was who induced him to leave 
the eastern counties and go to Bath. He is a very 
well-abused man, whom it is, at any rate, impossible to 
like. He describes himself, however, ‘‘ as very inno- 
cent and unoffending, except to rogues and rascals.”’ 
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indeed, amongst the finest there. His wife, 
“sweet Margaret Burr,” of Scottish extraction, 
was said to be the natural daughter of one of 
the Stuart Princes. He was but nineteen 
when he wooed and won her, a fair-haired 
girl of eighteen. She brought him, besides 
remarkable beauty, much happiness, and a 
dower of £200 a year. There is a charming 
story told in Fulcher, which, since it illustrates 
as fully as many pages would do the character 
of both Gainsborough and his wife, we must 
ask leave to quote by way of conclusion: 
Soon angry, he was soon appeased, and if he was 
the first to offend he was the first to atone. When 
he spoke crossly to his wife, a remarkably sweet- 
tempered woman, he would write a note of repentance, 
sign it with the name of his favourite dog, ‘‘ Fox,”’ 
and address it to his Margaret’s pet spaniel, “ Tristram.” 
Fox would take the note in his mouth and duly 
deliver it to Tristram. Margaret would then answer : 
‘‘ My own dear Fox, you are always loving and good, 
and Iam a naughty little female ever to worry you, as 
I too often do; so we will kiss, and say no more 
about it. Your own affectionate “‘ Tris.” 


But the last scene of all, when he lay 
a-dying, is one which lovers of Gainsborough 
and Reynolds can surely never tire of hearing. 
If there had been rivalry—which, after all, was 
natural—it was then forgotten; if there had 
been jealousy, it was put aside for ever, when 
the President stood by the deathbed of his 
brother artist, who, grasping Sir Joshua’s hand, 
uttered the familiar words, “ Weare all going 
to heaven, and Vandyke is of the company,” 
and so passed away. J. J. Foster. 





Church THalks in England. 


By C, E, Keyser, F.S.A. 
Part II. 


M\EAVING Uppingham, with its fine 
restored church on the left, the 
next church on our route will be 
that of Ayston, a neat little build- 
ing, charmingly situated, and already de- 
scribed and illustrated in Brandon’s Parish 
Churches, vol. i., p. 11. Several interesting 
details are not noticed in that account, and it 
is, therefore, deemed advisable not to omit it 
from the present tour. The external features 





are almost entirely late Perpendicular. The 
tower is plain and low embattled, the angle 
battlements being more lofty than the others, 
with a twolight belfry window, with cross 
transom in the upper stage and a two-light 
W. window on the lower stage, all Perpen- 
dicular. The nave, aisles, and chancel have a 
nice parapet, not embattled. Beneath that 
of the chancel is a cornice, with roses studded 
on it, and there are pinnacles at the E. end. 
Within, all is neat and clean, with an abun- 
dance of whitewash. There are three arches 
on either side of the nave; those on the N. 
are semicircular-headed and similar to the 
S. arcade at Preston ; those on the S. are 
rather later, being segmental-headed, but 
also having two chamfered orders, supported 
on cylindrical pillars, with round abaci. 
There is a Perpendicular clerestory, with a 
two-light square-headed window above each 
arch. The tower arch is also Perpendicular. 
At the W. end of the N. aisle is a widely 
splayed quatrefoil window (?) for lepers. In 
the N. wall is a single Perpendicular lancet, 
and a two-light Decorated window square- 
headed. All the other windows are four 
centred. The chancel arch is Decorated, 
and rests on embattled brackets. The E. 
window is of five lights, and on the N. and 
S. are two, of three and two lights respec- 
tively. On the S. of the chancel is a trefoil- 
headed piscina with projecting basin. The 
sedile is plain, being formed by the sill of the 
E. window being brought down to a lower 
level than that of the W. On N. side is a 
plain square aumbrye. In the head of a 
window on the N. of chancel is a fragment 
of ancient glass. In the E. window of the 
N. aisle is some very interesting glass, of 
about the tyear 1500, and in excellent preser- 
vation. In the upper part is our crucified 
Saviour on a “ T ” cross, crowned with thorns, 
and with feet fastened to the wood with two 
nails. On either side are three angels hold- 
ing golden cups to catch the streams of blood 
flowing from his hands, side, and feet. In 
the upper light is, on one side, St. John the 
Evangelist, and on the other the blessed 
Virgin Mary, nimbed, but not crowned. In 
each case their names, respectively, ‘“‘ Joh” 
and “ Maria,” are six times repeated on scrolls. 
Below, in the central light, is the Blessed 
Virgin, nimbed and crowned, adoring the 
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infant Saviour, wholies naked and within a 
halo on her lap. On the border are angels 
with golden harps. In each side-light is a 
bishop with pastoral staff, richly clad, and in 
the act of delivering the benediction. On 
the border of the N. light are two 
figures, with the long hose and the long- 
toed shoes of the period, pointing to the 
bishop on that side, who, though without 
crosier or pall, is clearly intended for St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, as shown by a sword 
pierced through his mitre, the emblem by 
which he is usually distinguished. (Query : 
Is the other figure a portrait of the Bishop of 
Lincoln of that period?) In the churchyard 
are two stone effigies, much weatherworn, and 
described by Brandon as being a knight, with 
shield on his breast, and a lady. It would be 
well if they could be restored to the interior of 
the church, whence they have been thrust out. 

The next village, Wardley, is perhaps 
more noteworthy for the excellent Stilton 
cheeses made by one of the churchwardens 
than for the church, which is a small edifice 
consisting merely of W. tower and spire, nave 
and chancel. The tower and spire are Per- 
pendicular ; the former has a single light in 
the lower stage W. front, and the ordinary two- 
light belfry windows. The spire is a broach, 
and has two tiers of windows, the lower of 
two lights, the upper of single openings on 
the cardinal faces. The S. porch is Early 
English, the outer arch being in two orders 
with plain jambs and chamfered abacus. On 
the inner W. wall of the porch are traces 
of painting, viz., the outline of two figures 
showing through the whitewash. This is a 
somewhat rare situation for mural decoration, 
but similar examples have been noted at 
Graveley in Hertfordshire, and Broughton 
Gifford, Wiltshire, and the sculptures on the 
side walls of the great S. porch of Malmesbury 
Abbey Church were also richly gilded and 
coloured. The S. doorway within the porch 
is late Norman with chamfered hoodmould 
and two recessed orders, the outer arch 
chamfered and resting on cylindrical shafts 
with early foliated capitals. Within, the 
tower arch is small in two orders, the inner 
supported on large and very grotesque head 
brackets. On S. of nave is a plain lancet 
and a Decorated two-light window, also at 
the E. end a plain oblong low side window. 


There are three clerestory windows of two 
lights. The chancel is mainly new, but a 
plain pointed arched piscina and an aumbrye 
remain in their usual positions. ; 

On again, and across the border into 
Leicestershire , where we soon arrive at 
Allexton, where is a small church with ivy- 
covered tower much restored. It consists 
of a W. tower, nave, aisles, and chancel. 
The tower is almost concealed by ivy, but 
seems to be of Perpendicular date. On 
either side of the nave are three arches, the 
W. one of each arcade being now walled up. 
On N. side the arches are highly enriched 
Norman with scallop ornament on the hood- 
mould, the W. arch having several rows of 
zigzag, the E. lozenges enclosing nailheads 
both on the face and soffit. Both have a 
small roll moulding, and a half-round rib 
forming the main soffit of the arch. They 
rest on massive circular columns and re- 
sponds, with square chamfered abaci and 
square capitals, on which are a series of 
beaded circles with a wavy beaded line pass- 
ing through them. Only the W. is original. 
When the Church was restored remains of 
coloured decoration were found on these 
arches. On S. side of nave the arches are 
Decorated of ironstone with two chamfered 
orders and octagonal columns and responds, 
with octagonal capitals. The aisle walls are 
new. In the N. aisle windows are several 
fragments of old glass, brought from a church 
in Norfolk, with figures mounting ladders, 
part of a bishop, etc. On N. of chancel is 
a low-side window, on S. is a two-light Deco- 
rated, and further E. a two-light Perpen- 
dicular window, also a small ogee-headed 
piscina. All else is new. In the vestry are 
some canopies in ancient glass. 

Back again into the county of Rutland to 
Belton, where, in 1881, the church had not 
been restored. It consists of W. tower, nave, 
S. aisle, and chancel. The tower is Per- 
pendicular embattled with nice panelling 
carried round below the battlements, having 
a varied form of ornamentation on each face. 
In the upper stage is a two-light belfry win- 
dow with cross transom, and below on the 
W. face is also a two-light window. The S. 
porch is Perpendicular with quaint angle 
gargoyles ; the S. doorway within it is Deco- 
rated with roll and filleted orders in arch, and 
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carried down the jambs to the ground. Within 
are four nave arches, the W. partly cut away, 
roundheaded with continuous hoodmould, 
and two chamfered members; the E. respond 
has a foliated capital, the three pillars are 
octagonal with octagonal capitals; the outer 
course of the second arch from the W. rests 
on grotesque heads on each face of the capital. 
The tower arch is blocked by a gallery. On 
S. of nave is a four-centred Perpendicular 
window. In the S. wall of the aisle is a plain 
sepulchral arched recess, and a trefoil-headed 
piscina. The font has a circular bowl, with an 
arcade of recessed arches enriched with the 
dog-tooth ornament. There have been eight 
side shafts and a central stem, but only the 
latter remains. There is nochancel arch. The 
E. chancel window is of four lights Perpen- 
dicular. There are two windows perhaps 
Decorated on S. of chancel, and a plain 
piscina. On the N. of the altar is an incised 
slab with representations of Thomas Hasel- 
wood, Esquire, his lady, and family. He died 
in 1559, but the date MD of his wife’s 
death is left uncompleted. In the wall are 
two shields with traces of the tinctures, being 
part of a monument of the sixteenth century. 

Continuing our journey, we next arrive at 
the village of Ridlington, where the church 
has been entirely renewed externally, with 
the exception of the tower. It is composed 
of a W. tower, nave, aisles, and chancel, 
but, as has been stated, has been mainly 
rebuilt. The tower is Perpendicular with two- 
light upper belfry windows and ornamental 
panelled cornice. There is a sketch by the 
late Mr. E. Blore, of a late Norman doorway 
with rich foliage in the arch. This may, 
perhaps, have enclosed the curious tympanum 
now preserved within the church. The nave 
arcade has three arches on either side, 
probably Early English recessed in two 
chamfered orders, and resting on octagonal 
columns and capitals. At the W. end has 
been some wall arcading, which has been 
cut through in the building of the tower. 
The chancel arch is Early English, similar 
to those of the nave arcade. On the N. 
side are the openings and staircase leading 
to the roodloft. Over the vestry door at the 
W. end of the S. aisle is preserved a very 
curious tympanum of a former Norman door- 
way. On it are portrayed two animals, (?) 





or 


a dragon on the dexter and a lion on the 
sinister side; the former has wings, a tail 
twisted round its body, and claws in front; 
the lion has a tail terminating in a kind of 
trefoiled leaf ; with its forepaws it is touching 
one of the claws of the dragon. Below them 
is an eight-spoked wheel, or other object, 
within a circle similar to those on the font 
at Egleton, etc. Above the lion is some 
lettering, perhaps the word “ John.” Round 
the upper part and along the lower is a 
guilloche pattern terminating in a trefoil 
leaf. The symbolism is very obscure, but 
seems to be intended to convey a similar 
lesson to that on the tympanum at Egleton, 
possibly the never-ending conflict in this 
world between good and evil. On the nave 
wall was formerly a painting of St. Christo- 
pher, with the usual gigantic figure of the 
saint carrying our Saviour over the water, 
in which some lobsters of a bright red colour 
were represented as disporting themselves. 
(See THE ANTIQUARY, Vill. 198.) 

Resuming our journey, we next arrive at 
Brooke, where is a small but very neat 
church, with W. tower, nave, N. aisle, 
chancel, and N. chancel chapel. The chan- 
cel, chancel aisle, and all the windows, 
except one on S. of nave, are in debased 
style, date about 1600, though unusually 
good specimens of this period. On S. of nave 
is one four-light window with square label 
terminating on heads. The tower is Early 
English with single lancet on lower stage, W. 
and middle stage S. each with hoodmould. 
In the upper stage within a containing arch 
is a two-light belfry window, the arches sup- 
ported on central and side shafts with stiff- 
leaved foliage on the capitals; the jamb 
shafts are keel-shaped. There is a corbel 
table of heads and a later embattled parapet. 
The S. porch dates from the rebuilding in 
1600. Within it, the S. doorway is fine 
Norman, but has been somewhat altered at 
the later date. On the hoodmould is a 
course of shallow-beaded cable on the upper 
part, and indented on the chamfered portion; 
then comes a row of shallow interlacing zig- 
zags forming lozenges, and each enclosing a 
nailhead on face and soffit of the arch; 
within the upper chevrons on the face of 
the arch are a series of leaves, an arrow 
head, star, and other varieties of ornamenta 
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tion. The inner order has a plain half-round 
moulding carried down the jambs. The 
abacus has been altered, and the capital on 
one, and the jamb shafts on both sides, 
destroyed, though the base on the E. side 
fluted, and, with band round the neck, is 
probably the capital of the shaft turned up- 
side down. Within on the N. of the nave 
are three nice semicircular-headed arches, 
late transitional Norman, with hoodmould 
and a chamfered member; they rest on 
round columns, with square abacus notched 
at the angles, and with varied stiff-leaved 
foliage on the capitals. On the N. aisle 
wall numerous paintings, including a figure 
of our Saviour, were discovered, but all have 
been whitewashed over again. The tower 
arch is Early English, with three recessed 
orders and two jamb shafts on each side, 
with bell-shaped capitals. The font is large 
and square, late transitional Norman, with an 
arcade of three semicircular arches on each 
face of the bowl, with early foliated capitals 
to the shafts. It has a 17th century cover. 


In the N. chancel aisle is a monument with’ 


effigy of Charles Noel, who died in 1619, aged 
twenty-eight, whose father, Andrew Noel, for 
many years high sheriff and knight of the 
shire, was doubtless the rebuilder of the 
church. A little to the N. of the village, to 
the left of the road to Braunston, is the 
site of Brooke Priory, of which only a few 
mounds now remain, while of a post-Re- 
formation residence, built on the same spot, 
only a nice Italian arch of the same date as 
portions of the church, and a pigeon-house, 
survive. 

Braunston, the last place on our round, and 
about two miles from Oakham, is a quaint, old- 
fashioned village with very lofty-gabled stone 
houses. An old house should be noticed 
as having in the gable a double light Early 
English window with the nailhead ornament 
in thearch. This, and an old stoup preserved 
at the Manor House, may possibly have been 
taken out of the church during some former 
restoration. The church is small, and consists 
of a W. tower with low conical spire, nave, 
aisles, and chancel. The tower is low and 
Perpendicular with two-light upper belfry win- 
dows. All the windows have exterior hood- 
moulds or labels, two on the N. having square 
labels terminating on masks. The N. doorway 


is Decorated, with a hoodmoulding and mask 
terminations. On the S. side is a Perpen- 
dicular porch, and within it is a fine late transi- 
tional Norman doorway, semicircular-headed, 
and with a row of bold dog-tooth ornament on 
the hoodmould ; on the outer order is a keel- 
shaped moulding on the angle, the arch being 
supported on each side on a cylindrical shaft 
with varied foliage of late 12th century charac- 
ter on the capitals, and square and chamfered 
abacus ; on the inner order is a roll moulding 
carried round the arch, and within a hollow 
down the jambs to the ground. Within, there 
is no tower arch, but a narrow doorway opens 
to the space beneath the tower. On each 
side of the nave are three arches with hood- 
moulds and two recessed orders, those on 
N. with hoodmoulds terminating on masks 
both on N. and S. faces of the arcade. The 
arches on the S., though on the same plan, 
are earlier than those on N., and the mould- 
ings are bolder. The pillars on S. are 
circular Early English with round capitals and 
abaci; those on the N. are octagonal with well- 
moulded Decorated capitals. There is a 
Perpendicular clerestory with two-light win- 
dows. The nave windows have all been 
much altered, two squareheaded ones in the 
N. aisle seem to be Decorated. The roof is 
modern. The nave walls have panelling all 
round them, which effectually conceals any 
piscina or other recesses which may exist. On 
the E. wall of the S. aisle is an image bracket. 
The aisle roofs are plain lean-to, and may be 
old. The pews, W. gallery, and other fittings 
are probably of the reign of George I. Over the 
chancel arch are the royal arms of George L., 
elaborately wrought in white plaster on a 
black ground. On the nave floor is a large 
stone which has formerly contained a small 
figure with mitre and inscription below. Both 
the brass plates are now gone, but they pro- 
bably commemorated one of the bishops of 
Lincoln or abbots of Kenilworth who were 
connected with Braunston. There are two late 
brass inscriptions, one to Kenelme Chesel- 
dyne,1596, the other to Edward Cheseldyne de 
Braunston, 1642. The chancel arch is 
pointed Early English of massive character ; 
the piers have Norman scalloped caps with 
square chamfered abacus; the centre of each 
abacus has been cut through for the chancel 
screen which has been removed. On the N. 
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of the chancel is a single lancet, on the E. 
and S. a three-light Perpendicular window. 
On the S. in the usual situation at the W. end 
is an early two-light low side window. In S. 
wall is an early trefoil-headed piscina and 
a plain aumbrye. Within the altar rails 
is a flat alabaster slab, with part of an in- 
scription, the letters filled in with black 
round the verge. The registers go back to 
1560. There is some old silver Communion 
plate, the date of the paten being 1640. 
Some ancient musical instruments are pre- 
served in a chest. The bells are old, one 
having on it the date 1660. 

Such is a brief description of twelve small 
but interesting churches, all well-built stone 
structures, copied from notes taken at each 
place; and though many important details 
have probably been overlooked, it is hoped 
that it has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that in the justly celebrated ‘ Cottesmore” 
country, as elsewhere, it may fairly be said 
that besides the noble sport of fox-hunting, 
there are other objects which may be pursued 
with almost equal pleasure and advantage. 


Digit folklore. 
Part II. 


OW eloquent the hands may be is 
best known to those who are pro- 
ficient in the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bets, or who are skilled in gesture 

language, alike serviceable to mutes and to 

men who are ignorant of each other’s voca- 
bulary. The great use that is made of signs 
by savage peoples, and the curious corre- 
spondence there is between many of their 
gestures and those which seem natural to 
the deaf and dumb, have led some observers 
to suspect that man may have talked with 
his fingers before he spake with his tongue. 

It is well known that “the same signs serve as 

a medium of converse from Hudson’s Bay to 

the Gulf of Mexico,” and that a careful ob- 

server like Mr. E. B. Tylor is of opinion that 

a skilled deaf-and-dumb talker would understand an 


Indian interpreter, and be himself understood at first 
sight, with scarcely any difficulty.* 








* Early History of Man, 35. 


Perhaps civilized men relapse into manners 
primeval when they snap their fingers as 
though they would flick away the offensive 
person or thing ; and when they indulge in the 
expression of scorn and defiance by means of 
‘‘a nose-adapted thumb.” To bite one’s 
thumb at anybody is an obsolete mode of 
insult. 

Abraham. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sampson. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sam. [aside to Gregory| Is the law on our side if I 
say ay? 

Abr. No. 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir, 
but I bite my thumb, sir,— 


is keenly provocative of the swashing blows 
that quickly follow (Romeo and Juliet, i. 1). 
It is thought that the act was “perhaps 
a mitigated form of the greater insult of 
making the fig or fico, that is, thrusting 
out the thumb in a peculiar manner be- 
tween the fingers;” * and that, perhaps, 
was reminiscent of an indignity Frederick 
Barbarossa put on the Milanese after the 
capture of their city in 1158, which made 
them eternally tender as regards any allu- 
sion to “the fig.” During the siege the 
Empress Beatrice had been taken prisoner 
and paraded through the streets, riding 
Jace 2 queue upon a donkey. Frederick tasted 
the sweets of revenge when he was in a 
position to oblige each of the magistrates “to 
remove with his teeth a fig stuck under the 
tail of the same animal.” So spake the Mrs. 
Markhamt of my school-days ; and there is 
no need to doubt that Dante was right 
(whether he referred to the result of the first 
siege or of the second) when he made a pur- 
gatorial shade assert of Barbarossa that it 
was aname “ne’er uttered without tears in 
Milan.” (Purgatory, xviii.) 

To this day the action of placing the 
thumb between the fore and middle fingers 
is much used in Italy, as a charm against 
the effects of the se¢fatura or evil eye. We 
are assured by Mr. Tylort that when 
Ferdinand I. of Naples appeared in public, 
he frequently put his hand in his pocket, 
that he might quietly perform the act 


* Note in Knight’s ///ustrated Shakespeare. 
+ Germany, 123. 
t Early History, 53. 
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necessary to secure him from fascination. 
Brand quotes MHutchinson’s History of 
Northumberland for the statement that 
children are taught to close the hand over 
the thumb to avert approaching danger, but 
he does not say whether they were to wait 
for a premonitory pricking like that expe- 
rienced by the weird sister in Aacheth, who 
dealt with such treasures as “a pilot’s thumb, 
wreck’d as homeward he did come,” and 
“finger of birth-strangled babe.”* The his- 
torian goes on to say t :-— 

It was the custom to fold the thumbs of dead persons 
within the hand to prevent the power of evil spirits 
over the deceased ; the thumb in that position form- 
ing the similitude of the character in the Hebrew 
a oe which is commonly used to denote the name 
ce) . 


It is hardly credible that this Semitic lore 
should have leavened the custom of Northum- 
bria, though the disposition of the thumbs 
is probable enough. Once when I was ill 
as a child, I remember an_ uneducated 
person remarking that she was sure I was 
better than I had been the day before, 
because I no longer sat with my thumb shut 
in my hand. I daresay the good soul, 
seeing me get into position, had been look- 
ing forward to laying me out. 

The French Clef des Songes, to which I 
have already referred, informs us that indus- 
trial discovery is foretold by a dream about 
fingers ; that loss of friends may be looked 
for if the digits of the vision be cut, and an 
unhappy marriage if they should seem to 
exceed the normal number. We may take 
it that Anne Boleyn’s matrimonial trials were 
strongly hinted at in the more than ordinary 
supply of fingers that tradition assigns to her. 
La Cartomancie Complete declares— 


Des doigts qui sont d’une égale grosseur 4 la racine 
et a l’extremité annoncent de la bonté, de la droiture 
et de la franchise, 


so there is some comfort for the owners of 
clumsy paws. 


Des doigts effilés sont un grand indice de faiblesse : 
on peut dire de la femme dont les doigts sont ainsi 
conformés, qu’elle a tous les défauts de son sexe et 
qu'elle ne possede aucune de ses qualités. Si les 
doigts sont dans un état d’obésité tel qu’ils semblent 





* Brand, i. 3, iv. 1. 
+ Lbid., iii. 180. 


Tentrer dans la main, cela annonce de la ruse, de la 
fourberie ; une femme dont la main est ainsi faite est 
necessairements dangereuse. Si les doigts de la main 
sont tellement flexibles qu’ils puissent se courber en 
arriére, cela annonce les meilleurs qualités de l’esprit 
et du coeur. Si les doigts sont successivement gros 
aux jointures et menus dans le jet cela annonce a la 
fois un mauvais caractére et une mauvaise santé. 


_It may be that British fingers tell a 
different tale, for Brand* has a quotation 
from Mag.-Astronomers Posed and Puzzel’d, 
p. 187, from which we may learn, short fat 
fingers denote a fool, and long and lean a 
wit, and so forth ad nauseam. 

Our best etymologists have almost made 
up their minds that finger and fang are near 
relations, and that their earliest ancestor was 
a vocable, which meant fo bind; and pro- 
duced offspring, which connoted catching or 
seizing. The thickest digit implies its pecu- 
liarity in its name of ¢humb, and Zoe is cognate 
with digit and doigt; but I am humbly of 
opinion that nobody knows anything with 
certainty about their origin. The Romans 
distinguished the fingers (beginning with the 
thumb) as 1 follex, 2 index, 3 medius, etc. ; 
4 annularis, medicus or medicinalis, 5 auricu- 
laris; and to this day, with due phonetic 
differences, Frenchmen make use of the 
selfsame epithets. Our old English names 
had like signification: they are set forth in 
some lines Mr. Halliwell has disinterred from 
a fifteenth century manuscript :— 

Ilke a fyngir has a name, als men thaire fyngers calle, 


The lest fyngir hat /¢yZ man, for hit is lest of alle ; 
The next fynger hat /eche man, for quen a leche dos 


ogt, 

With that fynger he tastes all thyng, howe that hit is 
wrogt, 

Longman hat the mydilmast, for longest fynger hit is ; 

The ferthe men calles ¢owcher, therwith men touches 
i-wis ; 

The fifte fynger is the ¢howmde, and hit has most 


mygt 
And fastest haldes of all the tother, forthi men calles 
hit rigt—(Dict. Archaic Words, etc.) 


The digital nomenclature of some English 
nurseries is shown in— 
Thumb bold, 
Thibity-thold, 


Langman, 
Lick pan, 
Mama’s little man. 
(Halliwell’s Vursery Rhymes of England, 193.) 





* Jbid., iii, 179. 
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and in 
Thumbikia, Thumbikin, broke the barn, 
Pinnikin, Pinnikin, stole the corn. 
Long back’d Gray 
Carried it away. 
Old Mid-man sat and saw, 
But Peesy-weesy paid for a’.—(/dzd., 182.) 
A Scotch variant of the latter runs— 
Thumbkin brak the barn, 
Lickpot stealt the corn, 
Langman carried it awa, 
Berrybarn stood and saw, 
Wee Pirly Winkie paid for a’. 
(Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 20) ; 
and 
Dance, my wee man, ringman, midman, foreman, 
Dance for thoomikin canna weel dance his lane 
[alone.]—(Zézd. 21), 
—on the score of etiquette, may be—has a 
southron representative in 


Dance, Thumbkin dance 

[Keep the thumb in motion], 
Dance, ye merrymen every one 

[Ad the fingers in motion] : 
For Thumbkin he can dance alone (47s) 

[Zhe thumb only moving],— 


which tends to contradict the north-country 
notion. The song goes on to declare that 
Foreman, Longman, and Ringman can dance 
without company, but that Littleman is un- 
able to do so. Let my reader try the 
experiment on his own fingers: he will find 
Littleman quite capable of disporting him- 
self alone, but that Ringman is utterly unable 
to bestir himself without a partner. It is 
strange that such an error as this should sur- 
vive orally and be perpetuated in children’s 
text-books “without note or comment.” It 
occurs in Mrs. Valentine’s ursery Rhymes, 
Tales, and Jingles (204), wherein, during the 
last decade, the classical collection of Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps has been incorporated. 
One method of digital demonstration I have 
met with is founded on this very inability of 
Ringman to act without the leverage of a 
brother. The formula cannot be a genera- 
tion old, and it is certainly not a desirable 
addition to nursery lore. The fists being 
doubled, with the thumbs left standing up- 
right, the second joints of the fingers of each 
hand are pressed together. The performer 
then separates the thumbs with the remark, 
“Cousins can part”; raises his forefingers, 
holds them aloof from each other, and 
declares ‘ Brothers and sisters can part,” 


VOL. IX. 


and then bends them down again. He 
treats the middle fingers in like manner to 
show that “Parents and children can part”— 
though in this case the severance only takes 
place when the flexed digits are tilted back 
on to their first joints; then, coming to the 
fourth, he proves that “ Husbands and wives 
cannot part, until [erecting the little fingers] 
* comes to set them free.” 

Pollext (a term which the Romans applied 
to great toe as well as to thumb) is no 
doubt king of the fingers,t though he may 
not rank in the first class among the rulers 
of our microcosm. The proverb “All his 
fingers are thumbs,” used of a clumsy person, 
is testimony in favour of monarchy. To be 
under anybody’s thumb, even metaphorically, 
is no enviable position; and many a strong 
man has actually died at the bidding of 
thumbs up-turned, or had longer lease of life 
conveyed, by the droop of those mighty 
members ; “ Hadet ! hoc habet!” rang in the 
amphitheatre. One could not cut off a first 
English thumb for less than a twenty shilling 
fine ; and it cost no more to pierce a dia- 
phragm, to divide a chine bone, or to in- 
dulge in other violent delights it is not 
necessary to specify; but one might lop off 
a great toe for ten shillings, a little finger 
for eleven, forefinger for eight, ‘‘gold finger ” 
for six, and middle finger for four. A thumb 
nail was valued at three shillings; that of 
each finger at one. Thirty scettas were 
compensation for the nail of a great toe, and 
ten the appraisement of a smaller one.§ 
According to the dictates of the Levitical 
law,|| the right ears, right thumbs, and right 
great toes of Aaron and his sons were 
touched on certain occasions with sacrificial 
blood, to notify, as Dr. Christopher Words- 





* The judge of the Divorce Court. When I first 
heard this thing Sir Cresswell Cresswell was the 
presiding genius, and singularly enough a friend who 
showed it before me two or three days ago was ready 
with his name instead of with that of the power 
that is. 


The strong digit. 
This is not the same thing as ‘rule of thumb :” 


an inexact way of measurement by its means, instead 
of by a proper scale. 

§ Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
iv. 306, 7. A scett was about the twentieth part of 
a shilling. ; 

|| Exod. xxix. 20; Lev. viii. 23, 245; xiv. 14, 17, 
25, 28. 
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worth (present Bishop of Lincoln) teaches, 
that all the powers of God’s priests were to 
be sanctified to His service; and we must 
all remember how that when Adoni-bezek * 
was captured, he was rendered incapable of 
future resistance by the amputation of his 
thumbs and great toes. 

And Adoni-bezek said, Threescore and ten kings 
having the thumbs of their hands and of their feet 
(margin) cut off, gathered their meat under my table : 
as I have done, God hath requited me. 

Then, and long after, this was no uncommon 
mode of docking an enemy. How could a 
man draw a bow, hurl a spear, or wield a 
sword, with precision, without the helpful 
thumb? Many a pundit has gone to his 
grave believing that our word “ poltroon”’ 
came from the Latin mode of indicating 
those who had made themselves thumbless 
in order to be exempt from military service ; 


But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it ain’t nosech thing ; an’, of course, so must we. 
The old sense (of poltroon, we are told) + is clearly 
a sluggard, one who lies in bed ; from Jo/tro, a bed 
or couch. oltro is for folstro, and is derived from 
G. polster, a cushion, bolster, quilt; see BOLSTER. 
Thus ‘fa poltroon” is a bolster man, one who 
loves his couch. The usual astounding derivation 
from ollice truncus, deprived of one’s thumb, 
rendered famous by Horne Tooke, is one of those 
etymologies which are prized as jewels, not because 
they rest on any evidence, but because they are 
picturesque and ingenious, 


Picturesque and ingenious, and not unlikely 
to be true, is the theory that the Roman 
numeral V was an ideogram of the hand 
with extended thumb, used as a rough-and- 
ready method of signifying five, and that X 
was merely double V: I, II, III, and IILI, 
being easily indicated by the exhibition of 
a corresponding number of fingers. Modern 
Italians amuse themselves greatly with AZorra, 
a game of counting, in which two players, 
standing opposite to each other, rapidly and 
simultaneously throw up their right hands, 
guessing meanwhile how many digits his 
adversary is extending, and scoring accord- 
ing to his superior correctness. 

If neither cry out aright, or if both cry out aright, 

* Judges i. 6, 7. 

t Skeat’s Ltymological Dictionary. A poltron 
hawk was one deprived of some of its talons so that 
itcould not fly at game. Was this of the same 
feather as the ‘ bolster man” ? 





nothing is gained or lost ; but if only one guess the 
true number, he wins a point.* 


Index, as the Romans did, and the French 
do, call the forefinger, is an authorized monitor 
(45°) in typography and elsewhere. It con- 
veys the most hopeless negative that can be 
given to an Italian beggar, when, as Charles 
Dickens—of the Dictionary of London—directs, 
you raise it knuckle upwards to the level of 
your wrist, and wag it laterally several times 
as your hand hangs by your side. Curiously 
enough, there are folk t who consider Towcher 
or Toucher venomous, and who will never 
use it to spread a healing ointment. Its 
name of Lickpot, however, proves that its 
poison is “for external application only.” 
But its character is not altogether clear of 
the suspicion of felony (ursery Rhymes, 
ante), and perhaps it may have been this 
particular finger, duly dedicated by nine 
masses said over it, that enabled a profane 
person at Alveringen to commit a series of 
robberies before she was discovered. It 
burnt like a candle, and had a somniferous 
effect on everybody but its owner.t 

The middle finger, too, is not of very good 
repute, and it was not spoken of with respect 
by the Roman people. A French charm, 
‘contre les hémorrhoides,” runs— 


Epanchez-les trois fois avec le doigt de milieu et dites 
‘© Moka + moket + Dieu m’a fait + du part Jesus 
+ je n’en ai plus.” 


It was, perhaps, because Longman was some- 
thing of a pariah that he was set to do the 
“meanest chares,” and notably the one re- 
corded in the text; for the dignity of the 
healing art is usually represented by the 
fourth finger, which, as we have already 
seen, was called “ Medicus” in Latin, and 
in English “Leechman.” It was ordinarily 
used in the mixing of medicine, and in the 
application of salves; and even now, one is 
told never to rub the eye with any other 
finger, that being by far the softest of the 
crew. Better still is the Spanish prescription 


* Roba di Roma,i. 110. Is it necessary to remark 
that the ‘‘digits ” of arithmetic and mensur tion came 
from the employment of fingers in both ? 

t Brand, iii. 177. 

{ Henderson’s Folklore of the Northern Counties 
(F. L. S.), 243. He quotes the instance from Thorpe’s 
Mythology, iii. 274-5. 
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to use nothing but the elbow for the same 
purpose ! 

The doctor digit was also Ringman, or 
sometimes gold finger, as we find it called 
in the list of venial personal injuries I have 
cited from Sharon Turner. A whole chapter 
of Pseudodoxia Epidemica (Book IV., ch. iv.) 
is devoted to the consideration of its qualifi- 
cation for the honour of being annulated, 
and Browne seems to assent to the opinion 
that it owes it to its disability for rougher 
service, 
for the thumb was too active a finger, and is commonly 
imploied with either of the rest ; the index, or fore- 
finger, was too naked whereto to commit their pre- 
tiosities, and hath the tuition of the thumb scarce unto 
the second joint ; the middle and the little finger they 
rejected as extreams, and too big or too little for their 
rings, and of all chose out the fourth as being least 
used of any, as being guarded on either side, and 
having in most this peculiar condition, that it cannot 
be extended alone and by itself, but will be accom- 
panied by some finger on either side. 

But, indeed, Ringman had no monopoly of 
jewels in former days, any more than he has 
now. John Minshew,* who published a 
Polyglot Dictionary in 1625, teaches that a 
soldier or a doctor should wear his ring upon 
the thumb, a sailor on the forefinger, a fool 
on the middle, a married person or a diligent 
one on the fourth, and a lover on the fifth. 
It is curious to find Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, strengthening the popular fancy 
that there is some special lien between the 
wedding finger and the fount of love, by 
writing : 

The putting of the ring upon the fourth finger of the 
woman’s left hand, to the which cometh a sinew from 
the heart, doth signify that the heart of the wife ought 
to be united to her husband with a perpetual band of 
love, as the roundness of the ring itself is without 
end.f 

The proverb, (Ve mets ton doigt en anneau trop 
étroit, contains a useful warning. 

The habit of using the little finger as 
scavenger to the ear, caused it to be termed 
auricularis, and gained for it the reputation 
of being the holder of many secrets. Who 
else had like facilities for finding out what a 
man hid in his brain? Who else could “have 
his ear” with anything like such freedom? 

* Howitt’s Znnemoser’s History of Magic, ii. 487-8. 

+ I quote this at second-hand from Parish Churches 
before the Reformation, by the late Mackenzie E. C, 
Walcott, B.D., F.S.A., in Reports of United Architece 
tural Societies for 1879. 





Je vous pardonne pour cette fois-ci (says Argan to 
Louison in Le Malade [maginaire, ii. 11) pourvu que 
vous me disiez bien tout. Oh! oui, mon papa (replies 
the girl; and then he warns her) : Prenez-y bien garde, 
au moins ; car voila un petit doigt qui sait tout et qui 
me dira si vous mentiez. 

My nurse used to affirm that if I pinched 
the little finger of a sleeping person, he would 
tell me any secret that I asked of him, always 
supposing that slumber were not banished by 
the act. We may judge that Lady Percy 
would fain have tried some such experiment 
on Hotspur, wide awake, when she was 
curious to know on what business he was 
bent (t Henry IV., ii. 3): 
Lady.—Come, come, you paraquito, answer me, 
Directly unto this question that I ask ; 
In faith, I’ll break your little finger, Harry, 
An’ if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hot.— Away, 
Away, you trifler. 

In my school-days the little finger was 
sometimes consulted as an oracle, but not 
particularly believed in. We should, for in- 
stance, touch it and say, “ Little finger,”—and 
then, passing over to the thumb and the rest 
of the crew, and applying one word to each, 
repeat,—‘‘tell me true—shall I have a letter 
to-morrow, or no? If I shall, say ‘yes’; if 
I shall not, say ‘no.’ Yes, no, yes——” 
until one answer or the other lighted on the 
oracle, and was accepted as authoritative. 
A correspondent of Votes and Queries (4th S., 
xi., 22) mentions that when he was young, 
and living in the midlands, boys who 
wished to bind each other to an engagement, [used] 
to link the little fingers of their right hands together, 
and say, 

Ring * finger, blue bell ; 
Tell a lie, go to hell ; 
after which, if either failed to perform, the little finger, 
as a matter of course, would be sure to devulge. 
St. SwITHIN. 


Revictus. 
—_»-—— 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by 
A. H. BuLen, B.A. In three volumes. (London, 
1885: John C. Nimmo.) 8vo. 

-R. BULLEN, who is well known as a 
successful student in the rich field of 
English dramatic literature, proposes to 

d = publish a collective edition of thedramatists 

who lived about the time of Shakespeare. He has 


= Wring (?). 
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commenced the series worthily with a charming 
edition of Marlowe’s works, edited with good taste 
and singular judgment. No better commencement 
could be made than with the writings of that exquisite 
poet, who stood in the remarkable position of a teacher 
to Shakespeare. Mr. Swinburne calls him ‘‘the 
greatest discoverer, the most daring and inspired 
pioneer in ali our poetic literature.” Nothing is more 
astounding in our literary history than the sudden 
leap to perfection of our drama. The works of the 
dramatists before Marlowe are of the greatest interest 
to antiquaries, but his plays are the first in point of 
time to be read now with pleasure for their intrinsic 
excellence. The “father of English tragedy,” and 
the moulder of the inflexible blank verse of Surrey into 
the marvellous metre afterwards glorified by Shake- 
speare and Milton, commenced to write but a few 
years before Shakespeare, and was actually born in 
the same year as his immortal follower. Christopher 
Marlowe (better known to his contemporaries as Kit), 
born in February 1564, was the son of a shoemaker 
at Canterbury. He matriculated at Cambridge in 
1581, and took his bachelor’s degree in 1583. Between 
this date and 1587, when he proceeded Master of Arts, 
it has been thought possible that he may have served 
as a soldier in the Low Countries. Considering his 
lowly birth, it has been a subject for marvel how he 
was able to go to the University, and it has been 
suggested that Sir Roger Manwood was the patron 
who paid his expenses. His earliest literary attempt 
was probably the translation of Ovid’s Zilegzes, about 
which little need be said. His works were mostly 
printed long after they were written; thus 7he Few of 
Malta, which probably was first acted about 1589, 
was not printed until 1633. His earliest play, Zam- 
burlaine the Great, may be fixed about the date of his 
leaving Cambridge. It is full of bluster, and was 
laughed at by his contemporaries for its stilted style 
and pervading rhodomontade ; but it was nevertheless 
a popular favourite, and Taylor, the water poet, ex- 
— the opinion that Tamerlane was probably in 

is time better known in England than in Tartary. 

Doctor Faustus is not particularly dramatic, but it is 
a marvellous poem. Goethe praised it highly, and 
once thought of translating it. He exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
greatly was it all planned.” Zhe Few of Malta is 
illumined by the magnificent speeches of Barabas, 
some of which are worthy to stand by the side of those 
of Shylock, as when the Jew says— 


“We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please, 
And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 
As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. 
I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar ; 
Hoping to see them starve upon a stall.” 


Unfortunately, later on in the play, he confesses 
himself a melo-dramatic villain. Zdward //. is the 
most dramatic of Marlowe's plays, and it may be 
placed by the side of some of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays. That Marlowe had much to do with the 
Contention and the Tragedy of Richard Duhe of 
York, afterwards revised as the second and third 
parts of Henry VL, is amporad conceded, and we 
quite go with Mr. Bullen when he attributes the 


original of Zttus Andronicus to him, although 
Shakespeare doubtless added some lines. The re- 
— plot of this play has made most critics over- 
ook the beauty of some of the lines. It is not 
necessary to say anything of the Massacre at Paris, 
or of the Zragedy of Dido, which was finished by 
Nash. It is difficult to speak of the unfinished Hero 
and Leander without falling into hyperbole. It was 
popular at once, has kept that popularity, and will 
last as long as our language. Nash speaks of “divine 
Museeus and a diviner muse than him, Kit Marlowe.” 
Come live with me is the most delightful of pastorals, 
and an especial favourite of all the poets from 
Shakespeare downwards. Such, in a few words, 
was the work of the wonderful poet, who died before 
he attained the age of thirty. The band of authors 
in those days were singularly quarrelsome, and the 
careless and free-speaking Marlowe was often’ abused 
by his contemporaries. Greene sneered at the 
“atheist Tamburlain;” and Nash, who afterwards 
became the poet’s friend, ridicules “the swelling 
bombast of a bragging blank verse.” But in spite of 
all these envious taunts, it was not left to the present 
age to find out the force and splendour of diction of 
—_ of his works, and the delicacy and sweetness of 
others. 

We know but little of the life of the man; and the 
end, which came suddenly and with violence, throws 
back upon the life a darkened shadow. It was a 
happy thought of Mr. Bullen’s to close his edition 
with the late R. H. Horne’s poetic tragedy, Zhe 
Death of Marlowe. This sheds the halo of romance 
around the sordid surroundings of the true story, and 
points out what may have been behind that which 
really happened. We have said enough to show how 
excellent this edition is, and we need only add that 
the volumes are pleasant to handle, pleasant to read, 
and pleasant to look at on our shelves. 





A Historical Account of the Belief in Witchcraft in 
Scotland. By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARP. 
(London and Glasgow, 1884: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) 8vo, 

We are oper for this reprint. The author, in 
1819, edited Law’s Memorialls, and he prefixed to it 
an introduction on the rise and progress of witchcraft, 
which deservedly ranked high as an authority upon 
this curious subject. It is this introduction which is 
now reprinted, and to it is added a very useful biblio- 
graphical list of books on witchcraft, and a very good 
index. The records of witchcraft are among the 
most gloomy and most extraordinary of historical 
annals, At a time when culture was beginning to 
shake the hold of pagan beliefs, which survived in 
Christian countries, we see the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of witchcraft rearing its head among all classes 
of the community, rich and poor. The chapters into 
which this book is conveniently divided (though 
originally printed without such division) show the 
progress of the history of witchcraft. The first 
chapter takes us down to 1465, and then we progress 
as follows: 1590, 1593, 1629, 1644, 1669, 1683, 1718, 
1719, 1724, and the final chapter is not yet written, 
we fear, if the records of the Folk-lore Society are 
studied with care. One of the most remarkable 
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episodes is that of Dr. Fian, whose case James I. 
personally investigated, and which led to the passing 
of that monarch’s Witch Act. It seems hardly 
credible that such folly could be believed in by 
the Scottish nobility and court. All through the 
book curious and interesting glimpses into the dark 
sides of family history are afforded, and we have not 
read it without gaining considerable insight into an 
abstruse subject-—a subject which is dealt with so 
ably from its philosophical standpoint by Mr. Keary, 
in his Primiteve Belzef. 





Epping Forest. By EDWARD NortTH BuxtTon, 
(London : Edward Stanford, 1884.) 8vo, pp. xii, 
147. 

This is one of the most charming of handbooks. 
Accompanied by some beautiful etchings and engrav- 
ings, maps, plans, and time tables, a history (too short, 
however, it must be confessed), and a good topo- 
graphy, the work is placed before the Londoner in a 
manner which ought to gain it many readers. Mr. 
Buxton gives some interesting information on the 
natural history of the forest, and if the book makes 
any of the many visitors to Epping think more of the 
history of the place, whether archeological or natural 
history, Mr. Buxton will, we are sure, not consider 
that his labours have been in vain. Certainly the 
publishers have done their share of the work most 
admirably, and the maps from the well-known Charing 
Cross house are especially welcome. 





The Algonquin Legends of New England, or Myths 
and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and 
Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 
Rivington, 1884.) 8vo, pp. xvii, 379. 

It is always pleasant to the reviewer to have an 
opportunity of welcoming a book by the author of 
Hans Breitmann, for it is sure to be full of good 
stuff well put together. Mr. Leland has here a very 
curious subject, which he has worked with great suc- 
cess. He has collected among the Indian tribes a 
series of legends full of a strange mythology. When 
he first commenced his work he expected to gather 
but a scant harvest, as the Indians have been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism, and are surrounded by 
white people. He was astonished, however, to find 
that ‘“‘there existed among them, entirely by oral 
tradition, a far grander mythology than that which 
has been made known to us by either the Chippewas 
or Iroquois Hiawatha legends, and that this was 
illustrated by an incredible number of tales.’’ 

Mr. Leland finds a remarkable affinity between the 
myths and legends of the North-Eastern Indians and 
those of the Eskimo; but he goes further than this, 
and attempts to show a connection between the tales 
of the Algonquins and those of the Norsemen as set 
forth in the Eddas, the Sagas, and popular tales of 
Scandinavia. 

More than a third of the volume is occupied by 
the legends of Glooskap, the divinity who made the 
elves and fairies, and afterwards man. He was the 
good being, but he had a twin brother who was the 
incarnation of evil. Oddly enough, the name Gloos- 


kap means the Liar, and the origin of it is to be 
found in the fact that when he left earth, like King 
Arthur, for fairyland, he promised to return, but has 
never done so. 

The merry tales of Lox, the mischief-maker, and 
the amazing adventures of Master Rabbit follow. 
There are also Chenoo legends, thunder stories, and 
tales of magic. It is not easy to give, in the short 
space at our disposal, an idea of the originality of 
these stories, but special attention may be drawn to 
the beautiful legend of the Chenoo (a fearful being, 
both cannibal and ghoul, with a heart of ice), who, 
touched by the kindness of an Indian man and woman, 
gradually grew more and more of a man, and at last 
became gentle. ‘‘ As the first tear he had ever shed 
in all his life came to his eyes, he died.” The book 
is illustrated by a series of plates copied from the 
original drawings of the Indians. 





Tales of Old Lusitania, from the Folk-Lore of Por- 
tugal, By COELHO. Translated by Henriqueta 
Monteiro. (London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1885.) 8vo, pp. 190. 

This is a very interesting collection of old stories 
gathered from different districts of Portugal. Many 
are variants of well-known and wide-spread fairy 
tales, but some few are fresh additions to the general 
and constantly increasing store. The first story is 
entitled St. Anthony's Goddaughter, and relates the 
adventures of a poor girl who is dedicated to St. 
Anthony, and to whom the saint appears whenever 
she is in trouble. She ends by becoming a queen. 
This gives the reader the impression that priests, 
friars, and saints will occupy an important position 
in the remaining contents of the volume, but this is 
not so. There are thirty-seven tales in all, many of 
which are very short, and consist of little more than a 
single incident for each. One of the most elaborate 
is that entitled 7he Tower of Babylon, in which the 
hero visits his three sisters by means of magic boots. 
The eldest sister is queen of the fishes, the second 
queen of the sea lions, and the third queen of the 
birds. Neither translator nor author has given the 
reader any explanation of the work in the form of a 


preface. 


gpeetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
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Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 15th.—Mr. C. S. 
Perceval, treasurer, i the chair.—Mr. J. C. Robinson 
exhibited two carved oak panels, one bearing the 
arms of Blount of Grendon, Herefordshire, nebuly of 
six or and sable, with three pellets in chief for a 
difference, impaling those of his wife, Botenham, the 
crest being a bull’s head couped. The other has the 
arms of Wm. Blount, Lord Mountjoy, in 1593. 
—Major Cooper Cooper exhibited an urn and fibula 
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found on Sheepwalk Hill, at Toddington, Bedford- 
shire.—Mr. Freshfield presented a facsimile of the 
Wansey Roll, a poem on the Symbols of the Passion, 
with drawings. Mr. Perceval made some further 
remarks on the charters which were recently exhibited 
by Mr. Earwaker. 

Jan. 22nd.—Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the 
chair.—Mr. Hill exhibited rubbings from a few in- 
scriptions from the Catacombs at Rome, which are 
now in the Kircherian Museum.—Mr. Day exhibited 
two gold circular plaques from Cloyne, a gold bracelet 
from Skreen, Sligo, and a spear-head from the river 
near Cork.—Mr. Armfield described the discovery of 
Roman pavement at Abesford, Essex, between the 
river Colne and a creek which joins it. The pave- 
ment is of red tesserze without pattern. There were 
with it some fragments of broken pottery, coarse ware 
and Samian, some black urns, and two coins, which 
were perhaps of the time of Commodus. 

Jan. 29th.—Dr. Freshfield, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. 
E. Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, exhibited as a specimen 
of modern penmanship and heraldic painting a pedigree 
of the house of Orange, which had been prepared by 
the Count de Magny and offered to the King of Hol- 
land, who did not become a purchaser. —Mr. E. Green, 
in connection with this exhibition, laid upon the table 
a “Blazonrie of the Royal Descent of the Green 
Family ” as yet another specimen of modern heraldic 
painting, executed by a Cistercian monk.—Mr. R. 

Ferguson exhibited two copes, of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries respectively, the property 
of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, and gave a 
description of a large hoard of silver coins found at 
Beaumont. 

Royal Historical Society—Jan. 15th.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke in the chair.—Major-General Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid read a paper on the “ Perplexities 
of Oriental History.” Starting with the proposition 
that Oriental history, as told by Oriental historians, 
is for the majority of readers in Europe a study of 
little attraction, the lecturer proceeded to show the 
difficulties with which our own writers have to con- 
tend in presenting the same in a form suitable to a 
home public. His main illustration he found in the 
story of Timur and the Timurides.—The Tartar con- 
queror is no more realised to us in outward appear- 
ance than in the inner man. Portraits, as handed 
down, are not to be relied on, and, if reliable, would 
give no indication of idiosyncracy ; while the received 
narratives of acts and exploits are conflicting, and not 
to be reconciled one with the other. After a glance 
at several of the many records of the life, or bearing 
upon the life, of Tamerlane, notice was taken of 
English stage representations in which he is the hero, 
such as the tragedies of Marlowe and Rowe, and the 
sensational melodrama of Monk Lewis. 

Numismatic.—Jan. 15th.—Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, 
V.P., in the chair.— Messrs. W. A. Cotton, W. B 
Harris, and A. Wyon, and Madame Cavalcanti de 
Albuquerque were elected members.—Mr. J. G. Hall 
exhibited a ducat and a testoon of the Grandmaster 
Giovanni de la Valette—Mr. H. Montagu read a 
notice on a jetton bearing a sprig of thistle and rose 
combined, and the inscription BEATI PACIFICI. 
From its type and inscription Mr. Montagu attributed 
the piece to James I.—Mr. H. A. Grueber read a 


paper on English medals, in which he gave an outline 
of the history of those objects, at the same time 
noticing the principal artists and their different styles 
of work. 

London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety.— Feb. 1oth—Mr. J. G. Waller in the chair.— 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a paper by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, Vice-President of the Society, on the late dis- 
coveries in the old ‘‘ wall of London.” Mr. Smith 
supported the theory that the wall was coeval with 
the enclosing of London by the Romans, that this 
was the original wall, and that what are called the 
‘*bastions ” were built up against it when it was 
erected. Mr. Alfred White and Mr. J. E. Price, the 
Secretary, were of opinion that there was an extension 
of the city, probably about the time of Alfred, and 
that the bastions were built at a period subsequent 
to the erection of the wall, out of materials of older 
buildings, for the purpose of strengthening it.—A 
paper was also read by Mr. E. Walford, on Park’s 
“ History of Hampstead.” 

Jan. 20th—Mr. Alfred White in the chair.— 
Professor John W. Hales read a paper entitled, 
* Notes on the Anglo-Saxon Charters relating to 
Hampstead.” Professor Hales said that it was a 
curious fact that what was now to be the Borough of 
Hampstead had existed within the same boundaries 
as the manor of Hampstead one hundred years before 
the Norman conquest. The first charter relating to 
Hampstead was granted by King Edgar, and the 
second by King Athelred. The date of the first was 
986; it had been known for many years, and the 
original itself existed in the archives of Westminster. 
The second charter, which had been only lately 
known, was amongst the Ashburnham manuscripts, 
which had been secured to the nation, and were now 
in the British Museum. 

Anthropological Institute.—Jan. 13th.—Profes- 
sor Flower, President, in the chair.—The President ex- 
hibited the photograph of a ‘‘ tailed” boy from Saigon. 
The child was about eight years old, and the ap- 
pendage from six to eight inches long.—Dr. Garson 
exhibited, on behalf of Dr. A. Thomson, some com- 
posite photographs of skulls.—Mr. O. Thomas read a 
paper ‘Ona Collection of Skulls from Banks, Mul- 
grave, and Danan Islands, Torres Strait,” recently 
received by the Natural History Museum from the 
Rev. S. McFarlane, who obtained them from a sacred 
skull-house on Jervis Island.—The Director read a 
paper by Mr. A. L. P. Cameron ‘‘ On some Tribes of 
New South Wales.” 

Jan. 27th.—Anniversary Meeting. — The retiring 
President, Professor Flower, in his anniversary address 
gave an outline of the classification of the varieties of 
the human species which appeared to him to be most 
in accordance with the present state of knowledge on 
the subject, but which, he remarked, differed in its 
main outlines but little from that adopted by Cuvier 
sixty years ago. 

Philological Society.—Jan. 23rd.— Rev. Professor 
Skeat, President, in the chair.—Dr. Murray, the 
editor of the Society’s English Dictionary, made his 
yearly report on the progress of the work. He said 
that Part II. was nearly finished, all being cast, part of 
8a in proof, copy up to #a/ in the printer’s hands ; 
Bazaar would complete the part. 
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Geological.—Jan. 28th.—Professor T. G. Bonney, 
President, in the chair—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘‘On the Boulder Clays of Lincoln- 
shire: their Geographical Range and Relative Age,” 
by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne; ‘*On the Geology of 
the Rio Tinto Mines, with some General Remarks on 
the Pyritic Region of the Sierra Morena,” by Mr. J. 
H. Collins; and ‘*On some New or Imperfectly 
Known Madreporaria from the Great Oolite of the 
Counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and Somerset,” by 
Mr. R. F. Tomes. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—Feb. 3rd.— 
Dr. S. Birch, ‘President, in the chair—A paper en- 
titled “ Notes on the Antiquities from Bubastis in the 
Collection of F. G. H. Price, F.S.A.,” was read by 
the author—A paper by Professor Sayce “On the 
Karian Language and Inscriptions”’ was read. 

Jan. 13th.—Anniversary Meeting.—Dr. S. Birch, 
President, in the chair—Mr. T. G. Pinches read a 
paper entitled “The Early Babylonian King-Lists.” 

Royal Asiatic Society.—Jan. 26th.—Sir F. Gold- 
smid in the chair—The Rev. Dr. Pope read a paper 
“ On the Study of the Vernaculars of Southern India.” 

British Archeological Association.—Jan. 7th. 
—Mr. G. R. Wright in the chair—Mr. C. Lynam sent 
a cast of the inscription on the cross at Carew, and 
drawings of another cross at Penally, visited during 
the Congress.—Mr. J. H. Whieldon sent further de- 
tails of the Roman Bridge at Collingham.—The chair- 
man referred to some seventeenth century carvings 
which were taken down from Goathurst Church, 
Somerset, and, although still in the building, are now 
for sale—Mr. Loftus Brock referred to the collection 
of baluster shafts found in the walls of Jarrow Church 
during the rebuilding, and now preserved in the porch. 
A Saxon date has been given to these, but their re- 
semblance to Roman works was pointed out. They 
were probably derived from the Roman buildings in 
the locality, as was the case at the Saxon church, 
Dover, and the transepts of St. Alban’s Abbey.—The 
discussion upon the charities of the Royal Almonry, 
adjourned from the last meeting, was brought to a 
close.—The Sub-Almoner defined the word “ deo- 
dand” as relating to chattels which had caused the 
death of a man, forfeited to the Crown.—Mr. de 
Gray Birch referred the derivation of the word 
“Maundy” to the act of eating, and instanced its 
occurrence in an Anglo-Saxon document of 832.— Mr. 
Cope rendered some curious notes as to the practice 
of claiming deodands. 

Jan. 21st.—Mr. G. R. Wright in the chair—Mr. W. 
Smith exhibited a dagger of the bronze period found 
at Ruthin, 20 ft. below the surface, in a bed of peat. 
—Mr. C. Brent described a series of double-handled 
vessels showing a curious similarity of form, although 
the examples exhibited were of very varying ages and 
nationalities, there being examples of Etruscan and 
Roman wares, some of later date, and some of modern 
times. He exhibited also portions of an ancient 
mantscript, containing the service of St. Agatha’s 
Day.—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited a curious collec- 
tion of articles found at Aldgate, which showed the 
progress of the city. There were a portion of a pre- 
historic vase, probably of a date anterior to the Roman 
occupation, examples of many of the pottery wares 
of the Romans, a Saxon knife, fragments of Delft 


ware, and modern Wedgwood. These articles were 
derived from nearly the same excavation, and were 
found close together—A paper by Mr. C. Lynam, 
“On the Inscription on the Cross at Carew,” was read 
by Mr. W. de Gray Birch.—A paper was then read 
*On St. Milburga of Wenlock,” by Mr. H. S, Cuming. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—-Jan. 16th.—The President (Rev. W.S. Lach= 
Szyrma) opened the proceedings with a few remarks 
on the recent death of the founder of the Society, 
Mr. J. N.R. Millett, of St. Just. Hethen read a paper 
on the “ Folk Lore of the Sea,’’ dealing with oblations 
to the ocean, charms, superstitions about Friday, un- 
lucky words, etc., especially in relation to fishermen 
of all ages and countries.—Mr. T. Cornish exhibited 
an interesting ancient thumb-ring, and Mr. H. S. Hill 
exhibited and analyzed a muster-roll of the 4th Royal 
Cornwall Militia dated 1809, which is believed to 
have been one of the last records of a military conscrip- 
tion in England. The other papers read mostly related 
to marine biology. 

Essex Field Club.—Dec. 1st.—Professor Boulger, 
the President, in the chair.—In the room were dis- 
played the following bones, fragments of pottery, etc., 
found during the recent works of exploration at the 
dene-holes in Hangman’s Wood, Grays Thurrock : 
Human bones, bones of the badger, dog, fox, pole- 
cat, ox, stoat, sheep, horse, and rabbit; dead shells of 
Helix Nemoralis, found in quantities in the gravel 
cone; a fragment of British pottery (late Celtic); a 
fragment of pottery of medizeval age ; a single oyster 
shell, etc.—Mr. Chas. Oldham exhibited a collection 
of Roman implements and wrought stones found near 
Wisbeach, November 1884, and also a collection of 
wrought stones and flints, old glass, etc., dug up near’ 
Wisbeach, November 1884.—Mr. C. G. Cutchey, 
photographer, of Loughton, forwarded a large collec- 
tion of photographic views of the Forest, churches in 
the Forest neighbourhood, etc, ; and Mr. John Spiller 
contributed four capital photographs which he took 
on the occasion of the club’s visit to Colchester on 
August Bank Holiday last, and also a photograph 
taken during a visit of the club to the dene-holes in 
Hangman’s Wood.—The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. 
Geo. Biddell, of Orsett, exhibited a palzolithic im- 
plement found near Hangman’s Wood. Mr. Cole 
remarked that this was the second instance of such an 
implement being found in that neighbourhood, Mr. 
Worthington Smith having discovered one in a gravel 
pit at Mucking on the 9th September, 1882.—Mr. T. 
V. Holmes read a lengthy report on the dene-hole 
explorations at Hangman’s Wood. The exploration 
party divided their operations into three sections—(1) 
surface work; (2) tunnelling from pit to pit; and 
(3) an examination of the heaps of sand and gravel 
which covered the floors of the dene-holes. Regard- 
ing the tunnelling, a tunnel cut from pit No. 2 to pit 
No. 3 enabled them to connect twelve different dene- 
holes with each other, including that from which they 
started. Many inscriptions were visible on the walls 
of the pits, the most conspicuous being one in No. 2, 
and bearing date 1750. The marks of metal picks 
were found, showing that the pits were used by people 
familiar with the use of metal tools, and this assump- 
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tion was confirmed by the absence of stone implements. 
Having referred to the bones, etc., discovered in the 
pits, the report went on to support the theory already 
put forward that the pits were used for domestic pur- 
poses of some kind, and had not been made for the 
sake of the material that could be obtained from them. 
As to the age of the excavations, the metal pick marks 
in the chalk tended to show that they could hardly 
be older than the bronze period. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 2nd.— 
The Rev. Dr. Bruce in the chair—The Chairman ex- 
hibited a bell which had been sent to him by Colonel 
Collingwood, with a request that he might express 
an opinion about it. The bell had been dug up in 
Ellison Place three years ago by a friend of Colonel 
Collingwood. ‘The Chairman said he would be glad 
to hear remarks from any gentleman present on it.— 
Mr. W. Lyall said that the bell was evidently Chinese. 
It bore some Chinese characters, and he would under- 
take to get these characters explained.—Dr. Hodgkin 
(one of the secretaries) read a letter addressed to him 
by the Rev. J. Hirst, in which he described a visit to 
the Pfahlgraben.—Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe read a 
paper on ‘‘ Gray’s Chorographia.” 

York Field Naturalists’ and Scientific So- 
ciety.— Dec. 6th.—The President of the Society, Dr. 
Spencer, in the chair—Mr. R. B. Cook exhibited 
thirty-six silver pennies of William ITI. found at York 
some years ago. These coins were ingeniously mounted 
between glass, and had been struck by twenty-one 
different moneyers. 

Shropshire Archeological Society.—Jan. 7th. 
—Mr. R. Jasper More delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Ed- 
ward I. in Shropshire and the Parliaments of Shrews- 
bury and Acton Burnell.” The Mayor of the borough 
(Alderman Southam) in the chair. When Simon 
de Montfort became so strong, after completely 
breaking with the King, as to dictate his terms to 
Henry III., and to keep his son, the first Edward, 
in captivity, Henry III. and his son had with 
them, as clerk, Robert Burnel, of Acton Burnell, the 
second son of a good old Shropshire family, whose 
previous history is authentically transmitted from 
1169, though a fictitious account of the family earlier 
existed, drawn by the monks of Buildwas, to flatter 
the Burnells, when they became the Bismarcks of 
their time. Robert Burnel, ,the beloved clerk, the 
future chancellor, was allowed to hold a market at 
Acton Burnell, and to have a free warren in his 
already large estate, and to make a park within ground 
which was then a royal park. The existence of the 
royal park may, perhaps, explain the curious fact of 
Edward afterwards attesting writs at Church Stretton, 
Rushbury, and Longnor, when he was not staying, as 
he afterwards stayed twice with Burnel, at Acton 
Burnell, when he became the first Lord Chancellor. 
The advice of this Burnel is said to have enabled 
Henry III. or Edward to turn the tables on the Earl 
of Leicester. From this point to the end of the reign 
the facts are dramatic and well known. Edward had 
made a will at Acre in which he named Burnel 
executor ; and Edward had such extraordinary confi- 
dence in Burnel that he allowed Burnel to be one of 
three for the management of the kingdom, and seemed 
in no hurry to return. When he did return Wales 
was still a place of disquiet. Eleanor, the wife of 


Llewellyn, seemed to have done all in her power to 
keep peace between her husband and cousin, and we 
hear of her visiting Edward at Windsor in 1291, who 
always styled her Princess of Wales and Lady of 
Snowdon. When, after his subjection, and_ his 
marriage to Simon de Montfort’s daughter, Llewellyn 


‘broke out into rebellion again, the Courts were re- 


moved to Shrewsbury a second time, and still more 
vigorous measures taken. A summons was sent to 
all sheriffs to bring an account at Northampton and 
York of all men possessing £20 a year, who were to 
join in the subjugation of Wales. Even ladies were 
ordered to contribute to the war. The death of 
Llewellyn took place in Radnorshire, and the subjuga- 
tion of his brother David followed six months after. 
It was totry David that the Parliament of Shrewsbury 
was summoned, and the summons was sent to those 
who had had the trouble of taking part in the Welsh 
wars against the two brothers. A hundred barons, 
eleven earls, and two Scotch lords were personally 
summoned, The representatives of twenty towns 
were summoned through their majors. This was the 
first instance in which no ecclesiastics were summoned 
to a Parliament, but all judges were summoned. It 
was, in fact, a large judicial inquiry, and in the writs 
the King stated very strongly the aggravation he had 
received. It becomes a matter of interest to note the 
towns that were ordered to send representatives in 
the year 1283. They were Winchester, Newcastle, 
York, Bristol, Exeter, Lincoln, Canterbury, Carlisle, 
Norwich, Northampton, Nottingham, Scarborough, 
Grimsby, Lynn, Colchester, Yarmouth, Hereford, 
Chester, Salop, Worcester. The peers were sum- 
moned because Edward had made the ungrateful 
David an English peer, and he had at that time the 
right of being tried by his peers. Where these hun- 
dred and fifty-five members of Parliament, besides the 
judges, sat and held this trial is a very disputed 
point. It is certain that the King stayed for six 
weeks at this time with Burnel, at whose house he had 
stayed three days the year before. It is certain that 
after this trial—but how long after we don’t know— 
there was a Parliament at Acton Burnell that passed 
the celebrated statute De Mercatoribus to enable 
tradesmen to obtain payment of a debt, by proof of the 
debt before the mayor, instead of a court, a principle 
which Lord Campbell tried to extend. It may be 
interesting for us to speculate where all these impor- 
tant people were entertained, unless we assume that 
they were all taken in at the Abbey. The second 
Parliament, or the second part of the Parliament, was, 
no doubt, held in a splendid room built by the Lord 
Chancellor at Acton Burnell. The only importance 
in ascertaining where the Parliament was held seems 
to consist in the light it would throw on the question 
raised as to whether Lords and Commons sat together 
at this time. Whitelock, in the time of Cromwell, 
quotes a memorandum of Sir Richard Owen, a justi- 
ciary and antiquary, living at Condover, to the effect 
that they sat apart on this occasion. Hallam main- 
tains that they sat apart; and Hartshorne, our own 
antiquary, maintains from his personal knowledge of 
the locality that they must have sat together. The 
only circumstance that tends further to strengthen 
Hartshorne’s opinion is that fifty years later the two 
Houses decided to sit apart. The statements made 
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that the Lords sat in the Castle and the Commons in 
a barn can hardly be treated seriously, at least as far 
as the second assertion is concerned. The next year 
we find the statute of Wales promulgated by Burnel, 
being acomplete code for the government of Wales, and 
which remained in force until the reign of Henry VIII., 
when Wales was first allowed to send members 
to Parliament. Burnel died at Berwick-on-Tweed 
in 1292, after managing with great skill the decision 
of the King of the rival claimants to the Throne of 
Scotland, and inducing each claimant to sign an 
admission of the King’s authority, which to the nation 
at large was not so clear. The other Acts passed 
under Burnel which have affected English legislation 
to the present day are the Statute of Mortmain aud 
“quia Emptores,” establishing estates tail, and the 
circuits of the judges as we now have them. He also 
promulgated a statute for Ireland. 

Chester Archzological Society.—Jan. 12th.— 
A very interesting paper on the Roman Occupation of 
Cheshire was read by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin.— 
The Dean of Chester presided, and there was a good 


‘ attendance of members.—From incidental passages in 


Ptolemy and other works, especially the fact of the 
south-west promontory of Carnarvonshire being styled 
Promontorium Cancorum, it has long been ascertained, 
with tolerable certainty, that the Cangi were a people 
inhabiting Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, and _pro- 
bably a great part of Flintshire. This agrees with the 
statement of Tacitus that they dwelt near the sea which 
washes the coast of Ireland, and it seems further con- 
firmed by the finding near Chester and Runcorn of 
several pigs of lead dedicated to Vespasian and Domi- 
tian, and bearing on their sides the inscriptions DE. 
CEANG (Is), showing that they were formed of metal 
from Ceangi, this name evidently being only another 
reading of Cangi. Another contribution to the name 
of the inhabitants of these counties appears to be the 
fact that the Roman station at Caerhun, on the Con- 
way river, which in the Antonine Itinerary is styled 
Conovium (the modern name of the river is derived 
from this word), is by the anonymous Chorographer 
Ravennas named Canubium, and on a milestone of 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, recently found in 
the neighbourhood, it is named Kanovium. The root 
of the word Kan seems to be the same as that of 
Cangi. Having thus arrived at the location of the 
Cangi, the statement of Tacitus that Ostorius ravaged 
their territories in A.D. 48 is evidence that the Roman 
army under his command must have been near Chester, 
if not at the place, in that year. But further, Tacitus 
says that he thence ‘‘returned to the Brigantes to quell 
the disturbances which had broken out amongst that 
tribe.” This proves that he had been in Brigantian 
territory before his campaign against the Cangi. Now 
as the Brigantes occupied Lancashire, Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, and Westmoreland, any army proceeding between 
their territories and North Wales would almost of 
necessity pass over the site of Chester. There is now 
preserved at Eaton Hall, by the Duke of Westminster, 
a Roman pig of lead, found on the 29th September, 
1838, about a mile from this city, in forming the 
Chester and Crewe Railway, near Tarvin Bridge, 
close to the Roman road from Manchester to Chester, 
and also close to the Via Devana, which in this part of 
the country connected Chester with the station at Nant- 


wich, close also to the spot where the altar dedicated 
to ‘‘ The Nymphs and Fountains” was found in 1821. 
On its principal face it bears a dedication to the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus, to the former in his 
fifth consulate, and to the latter in his third, which 
synchronises with the year 74 of the Christian era. 
On its side are, as I have previously mentioned, the 
letters DE CEANGI, or, to use the expanded form, De 
Ceangis, signifying that the lead was tribute from the 
territories of the Ceangi. Now these pigs of lead are 
not mere toys, to be carried about easily to any place. 
The one under consideration weighs 179 lbs., or more 
than a hundredweight and a half. Consequently, 
when we find it in an angle between two Roman 
roads, and very near to each, we come to the conclu- 
sion that, owing to some accident, it has been lost 
while in transit from the mines whence it was taken 
to the port where it was intended to be shipped for the 
Continent, probably Richborough, in Kent. Another 
of these pigs, dedicated to the same Emperor, and 
marked also as from the territory of the Ceangi, but 
dated two years later (A.D. 76), seems to have met 
with an accident when considerably further on its way 
to the south. It was found close to the Watling-street, 
on Hints Common, in Staffordshire, not far from the 
station of Etocetum, which was at Wall, near Lichfield. 
Again, Camden, in his Aritannia (edit. 1637). in- 
forms us that twenty pigs of lead were found on the 
beach near Runcorn, part of them being of the date 
A.D. 76 (the same year as that of the pig found at 
Hints), and the remainder of some ten years’ later 
date, in the reign of Domitian. They were marked 
like the others, DE CEANG, and had evidently been 
sent from the territories of the Cangi, for exporta- 
tion from a small port which formerly existed at the 
narrow part of the Mersey at this point. Recent 
researches have revealed the fact that a Roman camp 
existed on Halton Hill almost a thousand years before 
the Norman castle was built there. A branch of the 
Roman road connecting Chester with the station at 
Wilderspool led to it, and within the last few weeks a 
portion of a massive road, apparently Roman, leading 
from Runcorn towards Weston, was exhumed. The 
next date that occurs in a Cheshire inscription is 
January, A.D. 103, and is that of the celebrated mili- 
tary diploma of the reign of Trajan, found at Bickley, 
near Malpas, and now in the British Museum. Its 
evidence, as far as this country is concerned, is to the 
effect that a decurion, whose name was Reburrus, and 
who was the son of a Spaniard named Severus, was 
the owner of the tablet, which, in fact, was his dis- 
charge from the army, and that at the time he was 
serving in the first ala (or cavalry regiment) of the 
Pannorians, a people whose territories now form the 
modern kingdom of Hungary; but whether this regi- 
ment was stationed in Cheshire at the time, or whether 
Reburrus lost the tablet whilst ew route homewards, 
cannot be said. That there was a small station at 
Malpas is certain from the fact of various Roman 
remains having been found there. In the year a.p. 
120, the Emperor Hadrian came over to Britain, and 
the historian of the period tells us he was particularly 
engaged in the construction and repair of the roads in 
our island. Accordingly, we find mile-stones bearing 
his name at Leicester, at Lancaster, on one of the 
roads near the Great Northumbrian Wall, which he 
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caused to be erected, and finally near Llanfairfechan, 
in Caernarvonshire.—The earliest dated inscription, 
naming the twentieth legion, found at Chester so far, 
is.of A.D. 154, fourteen years later, though of the 
same reign. It is the celebrated altar to Justier Tana- 
rus, now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, and 
which he had recently had photographed. There was 
on exhibition to the meeting a fine altar, found over two 
centuries since near the Eastgate, which has been many 
times described, though every writer upon it so far 
has overlooked the valuable evidence it supplies. It 
is dedicated to the Genius Loct (or genius of the place) 
“ for the welfare (or safety) of our most unconquerable 
lords the Augusti,” by a tribune of the Twentieth 
Legion, named Flavius Longus, and his son Longinus, 
who were natives of the town of Samosata, in Syria. 
These genii were not for a moment supposed to have 
any influence, either for good or evil, beyond the 
sphere of which they were the guardians. Conse- 
quently, unless the Augusti named were at Chester, 
the invocation to the Genius Loci would be useless. It 
follows, then, that two emperors, who were Augusti, 
must have been at Chester when it was dedicated. 
Now from the ancient historians we know that the 
only two Augusti who visited Britain together were 
Severus and Caracalla, and they were accompanied 
by Geta as Cesar. These two emperors, then, must, 
ex necessitate, have been those to whom the inscrip- 
tion on the altar alludes. At Llanfairfechan, where 
the mile-stone of Hadrian was found, part of another 
has since been discovered, at only a few feet distant, 
bearing in the nominate case the names of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla as Augusti, and the commence- 
ment of the name of Geta as Cesar. Further, at 
Carnarvon, we have another inscription recording the 
restoration of an aqueduct by Severus and Caracalla, 
whose names are in the nominative case, signifying 
their presence at the station, and their having per- 
sonally ordered the work to be done. These emperors 
came over to Britain in the year A.D. 207, and re- 
mained here until 211, when Severus died at York, 
and his sons immediately returned to the Continent. 
During these four years, namely, in 209, Geta was 
made a joint Augustus; but if these Welsh and 
Chester inscriptions had been engraved subsequent to 
that date, instead of two G.G.’s at the end of Aug- 
(ustorum) we should, as in other instances, have had 
three. It follows, then, that they were executed be- 
tween the years 207 and 209, and that is the date of 
the stone now under consideration. It is within a 
few years of being seventeen centuries old. No later 
date appears upon any Roman inscription found in 
Cheshire, and no further information as to either 
Deva or the county is given to us by Latin writers. 

Rotherham Naturalists’ Society.—Jan. 28th. 
—The fifth annual meeting.—The chair was taken by 
Dr. Foote, vice-president.—Mr. F. W. Dickenson, 
the honorary secretary, read the report of the com- 
mittee. Allusion was made to the successful gathering 
of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union on May 8th to 
Roche Abbey and Martin Beck. The excursions by 
the society had been to Bolton Abbey, the Wharfe 
Valley, and Flamborough. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature in connection with the society had been 
the issuing, free to members, of the first number of a 
magazine entitled Records and Observations, 


St. Albans Architectural and Archeological 
Society.—Jan. 23rd—Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
commenting upon the so-called restoration of ancient 
buildings, deprecated in strong terms the work being 
carried on at the present time by Sir Edmund Beckett 
at the Cathedral. He said great damage had been 
done in dealing with the ancient work of John of 
Wheathamstead in that building and the northern 
arcade, and wished the society was stronger, so that 
it might withstand this unchecked vandalism—for it 
could be called nothing else—as much ancient and 
valuable work had been quite destroyed. 





Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


The Parliament Chamber.—In the Calendar of 
State Papers, vol. vii., p. 23, under date 1534, 


January, is a warrant to Lord Windsor, master of the 


Great Wardrobe, to deliver for the furnishing of the 
Parliament Chamber, five pieces of red, say of the 
largest size, and four pieces of the middle size, three 
score ells of canvas, ‘and as much gilt nail... 
and lyre as shall suffice for the same.” Greenwich in 
January. Signed at top. 

The King’s New Year’s Gifts.—In the Calendar 
of State Papers (vii., 36), under date 1533, January 
2oth, is a warrant to Sir Brian Tuke, Treasurer of the 
Chamber, for payment to the following goldsmiths of 
the sums hereafter mentioned for the parcels of plate 
remaining in the custody of Cromwell, as treasurer of 
thejewels, received on New Year’s Day, 25 Hen. VIIL., 
viz., to John Freman £560 14s. 10¢.; to Cornelis 
Heyes, £258 35. 53¢.; to Morgan Wolf, £139 IIs. 
33d. ; and to Thos. Trappes, £64 75. 5$¢. Westm., 
20th January, 25 Hen. VIII. Szgned at the head. 

London in Seventeenth Century—In a quaint 
and scarce little pamphlet (London Artillery. Oxon, 
1616), published in the year 1616, the anonymous 
author refers in verse to the late dry summer of his 
time, and records an early morning walk, which on 
one occasion he enjoyed in the vicinity of the Artillery 
Ground and ‘‘ Spittlefield.” 

**T from my native London, walked forth 

Into that field of yore called Lolesworth 

Where the fresh aire by winds tost to and fro 

Which keepe it incorrupt, me thought did show 

That heavens affliction ever purge the minde 

Of those that unto vertue are inclined. 

The Lark that left her food, her nest, her yong, 

And early morning first with her sweet song 

Saluted heaven, did seeme to bid us win 

Help from above, ere our days work begin. 

The Strawburie, and sent sweete violet, 

Which abject grew before mine eye did set, 

That unknowne worth, which oftentimes doth dwell 

With meanest fortunes in a homely cell. 

The odoriferous Rose, the gardens queene, 

Bout whom a host of thorny pricks are seene, 

Said they must suffer paine that seeke for honor, 

Since hard accesse and danger wait upon her, etc. . 


ete. 
[Communicated by J. E. Price, F.S.A.] 
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M. Gustave Chauvet announces the discovery, in a 
tumulus known as the ‘‘ Gros Guegnon,”’ on the right 
bank of the Charente, of a bronze chariot, curiously 
ornamented, and similar to those which have been 
found in Scandinavia and Mecklenburg. The body 
lay in a vaulted recess, and on either side were wheels 
with detached circular and spherical ornaments, bronze 
and iron nails, with two Gallic urns. The discovery 
of another chariot-bier is reported from Septaulx 
(Marne). The skeleton of a boar, with a knife em- 
bedded between the ribs, was found in front of the 
right wheel. The weapons, horse-bits, and rings en- 
closed in the tumuli appear to indicate their Gallic 
origin. 

The small village church of Tilmarstone, near Deal, 
has been reopened after restoration. One Late Nor- 
man and two Early English windows have been re- 
opened in the nave. The ancient font has been 
restored, and remains of the piscina and stoup brought 
to light. 


There has been presented to the Colchester Museum, 
by Mr. Horace Round, a photograph taken from ‘‘ the 
last portrait of Charles I.,” as being associated with 
the memories of the siege. We see in this portrait the 
ill-fated monarch, as he appeared in the days of his 
imprisonment at Carisbrooke, when the thought of his 
incarceration and of his helplessness, combined with 
the violence of his enemies aroused that vehement 
popular re-action which culminated in the defence of 
Colchester. There is appended to the portrait a fac- 
simile of the signature of the captive king, a few days 
after the fall of Colchester had deprived him of his 
last hope. It was at Carisbrooke that, according to 
the historian Rushworth (Fairfax’s Secretary) : ‘‘ His 
Majesty asked a gentleman that wore a black ribbon, 
which was there with him, Who he mourned for? 
He answered, For Sir Charles Lucas, and, being told 
of his death, his Majesty wept.” 


An interesting discovery has been made during the 
process of restoring the ancient tower of Sherborne 
Abbey. An arcade, for centuries hidden behind rubble 
and plaster, is being exposed, and the effect from the 
floor of the church is as if the Norman columns over 
the great arches were supporting the stone roof, which 
is admitted to be one of the finest of the few specimens 
of fan vaulting we have in the country. 


Upon examination of the interior of the parish 
church of St. Andrew, at Fingringhoe, since the 
earthquake, with the intention of re-seating and 
benching it, it has been found that the walls in many 
parts have been richly ornamented. Mr. C. Golding 
made a careful survey of them, and finds that though 
in some instances at least three or four coats of church- 
warden’s whitewash have been used to cover them up, 
yet by removing the same slowly and carefully much 
may be observed. Near the south porch entrance, on 
each side of the arch from the south aisle to the nave, 
and exactly in juxtaposition to where the font stands, 
and which formerly was probably the Baptistery, on 
the west arch is a full-length figure, apparently of the 


Blessed Virgin, with nimbus on head, and holding an 
orb and cross in her hand. Above appears an angel 
or cherub, having two wings, and holding above the 
Virgin’s head a scroll, bearing a sentence upon it, now 
partially indistinct, but evidently extending the width 
of the fresco. The letters are in some instances picked 
off. Directly opposite, on the north arch, is another 
fresco, apparently of St. John the Baptist—evidently 
a person arising from what may be termed a pool or 
basin of water. In the centre aisle, immediately at 
entering is a rich and highly embellished fresco (or at 
least, has been), the background bearing diaper-work 
of green and gold, interspersed alternately with 
spangles, stars, and initials ‘‘ #1"; this figure has 
been the representation of some saint, and on part 
of the scroll yet remaining Mr. Golding discerned 
**fLuci,” possibly for Saint Lucy the Virgin. Over 
the chancel arch, and in other parts of the church, 
is to be seen much decoration of the Jacobean period ; 
and designs, in chocolate and other colours, of flowers 
and foliage, appear to have been placed over and 
above the original frescoes, thus causing them to be 
extremely difficult to decipher. 


In excavating on Mr. Samuel Winter’s farm at 
Ferry Hill, Chatteris, a fossil head of a large animal 
was discovered, and is supposed to be of the ox species, 
called by Czesar the Urus. It was once wild and after- 
wards domesticated, and introduced into England 
about the year 849, taking the place of the smaller 
species belonging to the Britons. They were supposed 
to be white, of gigantic structure, with eyes rimmed 
with black and the muzzle brown. The specimen now 
discovered is lacking its lower jaw. A full-size speci- 
men of the animal may be seen at the Cambridge 
Museum. 


- The old-fashioned tenement, No. 10, Brook Street, 
Holborn, in which the boy-poet Chatterton committed 
suicide 114 years ago, has been taken down. 


At Grantham some workmen who were employed 
in digging the foundations for a new store at Messrs. 
Hornsby’s Works found, about six feet from the surface, 
a large stone coffin, together with two skulls and a 
number of bones. A local antiquary is of opinion the 
coffin dates from the thirteenth century. In one of the 
skulls was a double tooth ina good stateof preservation, 


Mr. T. S. Pope has furnished an interesting descrip- 
tion of the architectural features of Tytherington 
Church, Gloucestershire, as observed during recent 
restoration :—The church appears to have been built 
during the Norman period, and then most probably 
consisted of two towers, nave, and chancel, and per- 
haps north aisle, but the only remains found of this 
period were the niche over the interior doorway of 
the south porch, and the impost of the chancel arch, 
which was fixed to a wall between the nave and 
chancel. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
or Early English period, the north aisle seems to have 
been added, as shown by the Early English, and re- 
maining, north-east end of the arcade in the north 
aisle, the only one remaining of the old work, and 
from which the other arches have been copied. An 
early lancet window was also discovered at the west 
end of the south aisle upon the removal of the vestry, 
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a modern room, which was nearly tumbling down. The 
Norman niche over the interior door was discovered 
im situ during the restoration, and most probably con- 
tained a statue of the patron saint, St. James; and there 
was also*found the holy water stoup in the eastern 
wall, apparently of fifteenth century date, judging from 
the cusping. In removing the walling of this arch the 
remains of a tomb were found, now built in the eastern 
wall of the south aisle. During the recent work the 
ancient priest’s door leading into this chapel was dis- 
covered, and has been re-opened. The eastern window 
of this chapel, a three-light one, is of the usual Somer- 
setshire type, and different from the other windows in 
the church. 

A missing Colchester Charter has been handed 
over to the Corporation by the Mayor of Colchester 
(Mr. Gurdon-Rebow), the long-lost document having 
been found in the archives of Wyvenhoe Park. It is 
dated the ‘‘ fourteenth year of Charles the Second’s 
reign,” which would be 1662. Amongst the curious 
provisions of the Charter is a stipulation that no one 
should be nominated or elected for a member of the 
Corporation “unless he be a father of a family” 
(pater familias). The Charter consists of seven or 
eight large skins of parchment. It is beautifully en- 
grossed, and at the top of the first skin is a hand- 
painted portrait of Charles the Second in monochrome. 


In a field near Sandridge the remains have been 
discovered of a supposed Anglo-Saxon burial ground. 
A large number of human bones have been found, 
together with iron implements, which are said by 
local antiquaries to be of Saxon origin. Unfortunately 
the greater part of the remains, which were discovered 
by a ploughman, were buried after being shown to a 
gentleman, who pronounced them “ only old bones.” 


Some further interesting discoveries have been made 
at the Tolhouse, Great Yarmouth. Hidden beneath 
the modern covering, a series of pretty arches of the 
early part of the fourteenth century have been found, 
supported on corbels These occur immediately below 
the open arches of the porch, from which addresses to 
the burgesses used to take place. Below this, again, 
has been found the original arched aperture which gave 
light and air to the common ‘‘ hold,” as the prison was 
called. This is a dark chamber, partly subterranean, 


‘into which all prisoners were thrust. These features, 


and others that have been already met with, will be 
very carefully repaired under the care of Mr. Loftus 
Brock and Messrs. Bottle, of Great Yarmouth. 


News has been received of a late very important 
archzological discovery in Rome. On some property 
near Porta Salara, sold by Prince Buonaparte to an 
Italian company, there have been found, at a depth 
of about nine feet, the graves of four very distin- 
guished historical personages, three of whom were 
members of the patrician family of Sixinius Crassus. 
The graves are those of Cuejus Pompejus, nephew of 
the great Pompejus Magnus, ‘Pontifex,’ Prefect of 
Rome and Questor, who was murdered by order of 
the Emperor Claudius ; his brothers, Marcus Sicinius 
Crassus, murdered by order of Nero, and Piso 
Sicinianus, Quindecemvir, and four-days’ Cesar, 
adopted by the Emperor Galba, and murdered by 
order of the Emperor Otho ; and of Verania Germina, 


daughter of the consul Quintus Veranius. It has 
aroused the astonishment of the Roman archeologists 
that the epitaph on the tomb of Cuejus Pompejus 
Magnus expressly mentions the Emperor Claudius 
as his murderer. 


The foundations of a Roman Palace of the imperial 
period have been found on the island of Capri; the 
small remains of the walls show traces of painting, 
and the mosaics of the floors are in very good preser- 
vation. The villa seems to have been destroyed and 
partially buried by an earthquake. Remains of an 
aqueduct to supply the villa with water have also 
been found near the road leading to it. 


The ancient house, Stratford-on-Avon, in High 
Street, which is one of the few buildings in Stratford 
that remain in precisely the same state as in the days 
of Shakespeare, has lately shown signs of giving way. 
The handsomely-carved gable front, which bears date 
1597, has now been shored up with timber to prevent 
its falling. The front has so pressed upon the window 
that the casement is forced out of position, and the 
top has bulged outwards, breaking several small panes 
of glass. 

At the demolition of an old house in St. Stephen’s 
Square, Vienna, some days ago, a secret staircase was 
discovered in the wall on the ground floor. 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Beautiful Song of Grisley 
Death,” illustrated with a skeleton, holding in one 
hand a spade and in the other a lantern, was found 
on the staircase. It bears the date 1633, and is of a 
devotional character. 

The ancient church of St. Helen, Cliffe-at-Hoo, 
near Rochester, one of the most interesting in England, 
and the supposed scene of the Saxon Councils of Cloves- 
hoo, between A.D. 742 and 824, was reopened, after 
restoration, on January 7th. In taking down the 
semicircular brick east window of 1732, sufficient re- 
mains were discovered to reproduce the magnificent 
decorated window, erected in 1350 whilst Archbishop 
Whittesley was rector of Cliffe. Many of the old 
members have been re-used, and the entire east fable 
has been rebuilt of coursed bands of flint and stone, 
from the old material found in the déris. 

A discovery of considerable interest to archzeologists 
has been made during the carrying out of some altera- 
tions at 17, Fleet Street, a house familiar to passers- 
by as ‘‘formerly the palace of Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey,” and now in the occupation of 
Mr. John Carter. The date of its erection has never 
been determined, but it appears from the recent disco- 
veries that the present front of the building was put up 
at some period subsequent to the erection of the house 
itself. In carrying out the alterations, the workmen 
came upon a line of pilasters running up the centre of 
the building, behind the existing front, and some two 
feet from it. The character of the work is what is gene- 
rally known as Elizabethan, although it was, perhaps, 
executed in the reign of Henry VIII. The pilasters 
are 8} inches wide, rusticated, with moulded base, 
and a central band 6 inches deep, with a raised and 
mitred panel, the cap, however, not being visible on 
the only side which can be seen. A moulded archi- 
trave rim, 4} inches wide, is separated from the 
pilaster by a margin of 2} inches, the whole being 
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cut and carved out of a solid block of oak 8 inches 
thick and 22 inches wide. It appears to run up the 
whole of the two storeys, and there are diagonal mor- 
tices in the sides of the block, indicating that a bay 
window projected from it, perhaps to the line of the 
existing front, in which case it would have presented 
a more striking and picturesque appearance than that 
now to be seen. The question is when the front was 
put up. Stow says that Sir Amyas Paulet, who was 
compelled by Cardinal Wolsey to reside here durin 
some five or six years, “‘re-edifyed”’ the house, an 
this may have been the result of the process, in which 
case, the date would be somewhere about 1500 to 
1530. The character of the work indicates this date, 
but until more of it can be seen it must be simply a 
matter of conjecture. 


An act of Vandalism has recently been perpetrated 
in the church of Lytchet Matravers. There is a sepul- 
chral monument of very great artistic, heraldic, and 
historical interest. It consisted of a grey marble slab, 
measuring 9 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, round 
the verge of which was inlaid a strip of brass contain- 
ing an inscription in Norman French which recorded 
the death of the deceased interred underneath it, and 
asked for prayers for his soul. Extending throughout 
the intermediate space was an inlaid brass /rette, as 
in heraldic language it would be described. When 
Hutchins, the venerable topographer, first wrote the 
History of Dorset, a fragment of this inscription still 
remained, but before the third edition of his work was 
published, the whole had been removed, and nothing 
but the matrix remained. There is no difficulty, 
however, in identifying the monument as commemo- 
rating one of the family of Matravers, who were Jords 
of this manor from the Norman conquest, a /rette 
constituting their armorial bearings. The ‘‘ Lord of 
the Manor,” in laying down an encaustic pavement 
in the church, has thought fit to use this monument as 
a base, covering it with a coat of cement, in which the 
tiles have been embedded, thus concealing it for ever 
from view, and utterly defacing the sculpture. The 
rector of the parish has emphatically remonstrated 
against this act of pure and wanton mischief, but his 
remonstrances have been disregarded. 


There will shortly be published in one volume, 
Public and Private Libraries vA Glasgow, by Thomas 
Mason. The work is of great bibliographical interest, 
being devoted to matters relating to rare and valuable 
books, and will contain full descriptions of sixteen of 
the principal public and private libraries of Glasgow. 


The public libraries are the Stirling’s and Glasgow: 


Public Library, founded in 1791, by Walter Stirling; 
the Mitchell Library, founded by Stephen Mitchell, 
in 1874; the Euing Musical Library. The private 
libraries described in the volume include most of the 
best private collections in the city. That belonging 
to Mr. James Wyllie Guild is distinguished by a 
magnificent collection of works on Mary Queen of 
Scots, containing over 500 separate works, 315 por- 
traits of the Queen, and many interesting mementos of 
her and the Dauphin of France. It also contains 
many editions of Shakes , and 1,000 volumes and 
pamphlets of Shakepeariana. Itis also rich in works 
on art, first editions, and = The Library 
of Mr. Alexander Young, is remarkable for its many 


first and early editions of the early English dramatists, 
and for first editions of works of history and general 
literature. It also contains many works of great 
Scottish and local interest. That of Mr. Bernard B. 
Macgeorge, is chiefly notable for its wealch of first 
editions, and Fine Art works. The libraries of Mr. 
George Gray, Clerk of the Peace for Lanarkshire at 
Glasgow, Town-clerk of Rutherglen; Alexander Mac- 
donald, Esq.; Mr. James Barclay Murdoch; Mr. 
Matthew Shields, Secretary, Glasgow Stock Exchange, 
are remarkably rich in rare and valuable works. The 
library of Mr. John Ferguson, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Glasgow, contains a splendid col- 
lection of works on Alchemy, Magic, and Witchcraft ; 
and that of Mr. Thomas Russell is notable for its 
many rare early editions in all departments of litera- 
ture. Those of Mr. Alexander Bennet M’Grigor, 
LL.D.; Mr. George William Hill, Union Bank of 
Scotland; and Mr. Thomas Adam Mathieson, Ex- 
Preceptor of Hutchson’s Hospital, are first-rate general 
collections. The library of Mr. John Wordie contains 
a large number of Books of Proverbs, Ana, and 


Linguistic works. 


Correspondence. 
——>— 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 
[Ante, p. 11.] 

I am tempted by Mr. Wheatley’s interesting 
article to set on record the curious circumstance that 
a ‘*Johnson’s Dictionary” formed part of the con- 
sideration originally paid for the Rejected Addresses. 
My grandfather, Horace Smith, used to relate how 
he had suggested, when striking the bargain, that a 
copy of the Dictionary, on which he had cast his eye, 
should be thrown in as a makeweight, and the 
identical two volumes are still in my possession. 

J. Horace Rounp. 

Colchester. 

—e—— 


THE HOUSE. 
[Ante, vol. x, p. 187.] 

In the November number there is a slight mistake 
at p. 187 in Mr. Wheatley’s interesting article on the 
“ History of the House.’’ About ten lines from the 
bottom of the second column an illustration from a 
French MS. of Josephus is referred to as representing 
‘the death of the Emperor Nero.” It should have 
stood, ‘the attempt of Herod the Great to kill him- 
self.” The story is found in Josephus, Am/., xvii. 7 :— 
‘¢ But his torments again increasing, he was unable to 
take food, and feeling faint, he called for an apple and 
a knife, for such was his custom to peel it himself and 
eat it bit by bit. When they were brought him he 
turned away and meditated stabbing himself, and he 
would have done so, had not his cousin Adriabus 
been in time to seize his hand.” 

JOHN SLATEN. 

Whitchurch Rectory, Oxon, 

January 7th, 1385. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE LEICESTER 
INQUESTS (1253). 


[Ante, p. 86.] 


I hasten to thank Mr. Kelly for his straightforward 
and welcome explanation, which clears him of all 
responsibility for the statements in Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
Report. But while {frankly expressing my regret that 
his name should have been introduced into the ques- 
tion, I would remind him that the blame must rest, 
not with me, but with Mr. Jeaffreson, who, in his 
Report, described him publicly as his “ cordial co- 
adjutor,”” but whose erroneous statements, we now 
learn with surprise, Mr. Kelly ‘‘was quite ignorant 
of” until they ‘‘ appeared in print”! 

Mr. Kelly admits that Mr. Jeaffreson has “fallen 
into some mistakes,’’ but pleads that this is “ nothing 
very surprising on the part of one who had previously 
been an entire stranger to Leicester, and to its local 
history.” I might reply that I am even more of a 
stranger, having never even set eyes on Leicester, and 
having no special knowledge whatever either of its 
muniments or of its history. But the real point is 
this—Mr. Jeaffreson, in his defence, has pleaded 
ignorance of certain writings of Mr. Thompson’s which 
have an important bearing on his Report; at the 
same time he speaks of Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘ old friend 
and fellow-worker ” (ane, p. 86), Mr. Kelly, F.S.A., 
as his ‘‘ cordial coadjutor’’inthat Report. I naturally 
asked for an explanation of this singular circumstance. 
Mr. Kelly replies, with considerable warmth, that he 
was intimately acquainted himself with these writings, 
but that I am ‘‘ palpably wrong in stating” that Mr. 
Jeaffreson ‘‘had the benefit of the assistance of 
Mr. Thompson’s friend, Mr. Kelly.” Will he allow 
me to point out that my statement was based on Mr, 
Jeaffreson’s own assertion that Mr. Kelly was his 
“cordial coadjutor”? If anyone was “ palpably 
wrong,” it was, therefore, Mr. Jeaffreson himself. 

Lastly, as to the ordinances of Edmund ‘‘ Crouch- 
back” (to which Mr. Jeaffreson has endeavoured to 
assign an untenable and extravagant importance), 
“*T think,” in Mr. Kelly’s words, ‘‘ I can soon con- 
vince ” him of the accuracy and justice of my remarks, 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ discovery” of these ordinances 
was simply the discovery of the material parchment: 
it was not the discovery of an historic fact. For, 
thanks to Mr. Thompson (and in the first instance, 
we now learn, to Mr, Kelly), its contents have long 
been public property. On this point Mr. Jeaffreson 
himself observes, earlier in this same volume (p. 2772) : 
—‘ The reappearance of some of the original letters 
that passed between the ambassador and the secretary 
is no recovery of lost historical evidences.” Why? 
Because their “contents have long been public 
property” (z.). Yet Mr. Jeaffreson proclaims that 
Mr. Kelly and himself ‘‘ were the less prepared ” for 
**such a discovery” (as that of the ordinances), be- 
cause ‘‘the execution of this remarkable charter ”’ had 
actually ‘‘ passed from human knowledge” (p. 404a) 
—an assertion echoed by the Royal Commission, who 
assure us that “‘history has long lost all knowledge 
of its execution and consequences”’ (p. xvii.)! Are 
these statements true, or are they not? The answer 
is, that they could only be true on the hypothesis that 

‘the Vellum Book,” to which (as I observed in my 


Atheneum \etter) we are “indebted for our know- 
ledge . . . of the existence of Edmund Crouchback’s 
Ordinances,” * was unknown till discovered by 
Mr. Jeaffreson, and such is, surely, the impression 
conveyed byhis statement that ‘‘ in addition to ” what 
he terms its ‘‘ worthy copy of Edmund Crouchback’s 
Charter” (p. 425a), ‘‘it affords evidence of divers 
matters that were unknown to Mr. Nicholls, the his- 
torian of Leicestershire, Mr. Thompson, the historian 
of Leicester, and the many learned antiquaries who 
have from time to time made the Leicester MSS. their 
especial study” (26.). Mr. Jeaffreson, however, hotl 
retorted that I was ‘absolutely without justification ” 
in saying that he represented it as a discovery, and 
that my observation to that effect was ‘‘ absolutely 
contrary to fact”! One cannot but regret that this 
eager disclaimer was only extorted by my proving 
publicly that ‘‘the Vellum Book” had been perfectly 
well known both to Mr. Nicholls and toMr. Thompson. 

It has now been shown by Mr. Kelly that it was he 
who had called Mr. Thompson’s attention to ‘ the 
Vellum Book,” and one could wish that he had 
frankly added (ante, p. 86) that Mr. Thompson had 
thereupon made known the contents of “ Edmund 
Crouchback’s Charter,” in more than one publication. 
Had he done so, however, it would have been equivae 
lent to a confession that Mr. Jeaffreson’s statement 
(viz., that ‘‘ the execution of this remarkable charter” 
had “passed from human knowledge”) was ‘‘ abso- 
lutely contrary to fact.” 

Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 

————__ 
WICK. 
(Ante, vol. x., p. 230, pp. 38, 86.) 


The usage quoted by Mr. Horace Round does not 
prove the use of ‘‘Wick” as a common noun, for 
Wika and wikarius are forms of base Latin; the 
words are not English or Latin, but a bastard com- 
promise. Mr, Halliwell, Archaic Dictionary, quotes 
‘© Wich (3), a small dairy house, Essex.” This word 
‘‘ wich” is well known as an old term for salt; see 
Droitwich, Nantwich, etc. ; no doubt it is a variant 
of wick; so, taking wich=wick=dairy, we find the 
following results :-— 

The word “dairy” is from a root varying from dig 
to ditch and dyke; in Sanskrit we find the verb dh, 
dehmi, to anoint, with many other definitions ; it 
has originated the Greek retxos, a wall or rampart. 
Then as ditch is to wich, so is dyke to wick, giving 
hard and soft forms in each case, but, as the Sanskrit 
vic gives us wick and viking, so the Sanskrit ‘‘dih” 
gives us ditch, dyke, and dairy. 

The idea pervading all these forms is of ‘‘an 
enclosure,” hence a house, room, or apartment ; thus 
we see that the English dairy or milk-house is an 
equivalent to the Sanskrit vega, a house in general. I 
trust that Mr. Horace Round will be induced to add to 
his many accomplishments a knowledge of Sanskrit}; for 
he may rest assured it is impossible to follow up the 
true equation of roots, words, and meanings, without 
having recourse to this fountain-head of European 


speech. 
A. HALL, 








* Atheneum, 9 Aug., 1884 (p. 177). 
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EARLY AMERICAN CURRENCY, 


In the Century magazine for June 1884, which has 
only just come to my hands, occurs a paper entitled 
‘*Commerce with the Colonies.” One of the sec- 
tions is devoted to ‘‘ Money and Barter,” and it is in 
this portion that are given what the magazine de- 
scribes as photographic representations of the various 
old coins which used to be current in the States. I 
notice that the Annapolis money is omitted, as well 
as the Flag money; the Virginia cent is called a 
penny, although a hundred went to the dollar of 45. 2d. ; 
and the Rosa Americana, of the size of a penny, is 
specified as a twopenny-piece—the last is a point, I 
am aware, on which opinion is divided. But what 
strikes a practical observer who, like myself, pos- 
sesses several of the originals in fine preservation, is 
the departure from the fidelity of delineation which, as 
a rule, so characterises the graphic department of the 
Century. The majority of the engravings in this case 
are mere caricatures. They seem to have been very 
indifferently copied from very indifferent examples, 
and I may add that I remarked the same peculiarity 
in a Mexican dollar which was portrayed in an 
earlier volume of the periodical. Illustrations which 
mislead the student or collector are worse than none. 
By the way, everybody recollects the pieces of eight 
which Robinson Crusoe found, to his satisfaction, in 
the hold of the vessel which he dismantled piecemeal, 
—it is one of the coins which the writer of the paper 
before me enumerates as formerly in circulation in 
the States. This was undenominated, because it was 
worth eight Spanish or Mexican reals. The letter- 
press, or text of the essay, is very superior to the 
pictorial embellishments, if we may use such a phrase 
toward such deplorable abortions, 

W. Carew HAZLITT. 


——ie—— 
CROSTHWAIT AND LABAN FAMILIES. 
(Ante, p. 86.) 


I observe in this month’s part of THE ANTIQUARY 
inquiries from ‘‘ LL.D.” for confirmation as to the 
Crosthwait and Laban families. I believe the father 
of Thomas Crosthwait, who married Mary Maquay 
(not Maquéy), was a John Crosthwait described as of 
The Phoefix in the King’s Port, County Dublin. 

The family are probably descended from a Thomas 
Crosthwait described in an ordinance made in the 
year 1654 for ‘‘settling £100 per annum in Ireland 
upon Richard Uriel and Thomas Crosthwait, of 
Cockermouth Castle, in the county of Cumberland, 
in satisfaction of their losses and faithful services.” 
This ordinance was confirmed by the Act and 
Declaration (made by Cromwell’s Parliament) touch- 
ing several acts and ordinances made since the 
zoth April, 1653, and before the 3rd September, 1654, 
and subsequently by an Act of the Irish Parliament, 
14 and 15 Charles II., chapter 2, section 20 (1662), a 
grant of land, yielding £100 a year, was directed to 
be made in favour of Thomas Crosthwait. It would 
be no doubt interesting to know what the faithful 
services and losses were that Royalists, as well as Crom- 
wellians, considered should be recompensed. Perhaps 


some of your correspondents may be able to tell. A 
William Crosthwait, by deed in 1720, granted £10 
yearly for ever issuing out of tithes in the county of 
Meath on trust for the education of poor children of the 
parishes of Castleknock Mulhuddart, of Ensilla, County 
Dublin, and I believe the charity school still exists. 
In Leek churchyard there are, I understand, monu- 
ments to members of the Crosthwait family. 

As regards the Laban family I cannot give much 
information. I believe Anne Laban’s father was a 
Samuel Laban, and her grandfather a William 
Laban. I think there are now no male descendants 
of either. I will have to leave to ‘‘ LL.D.” the proof 
of their descent from the father-in-law and uncle of 
Jacob bearing that name. 

When writing to you on October 13th last as 
regards Nathaniel Hone I find I made an error in 
stating the name of one of his daughters as Lydia 
Medcalf; it should have been Mary Medcalf. His 
daughter Lydia was not married. She died at an 
early age, and there is a print of her witha lamb, which 
is well known. 

RICHARD HONE, 

9, Suffolk Street, Dublin. 





My attention was drawn to-day by a correspondent 
to a paragraph in THE ANTIQUARY asking for infor- 
mation relative to the Crosthwait family. |I may be 
able to get or give you some assistance in the matter, 
as I am a grandson of the Leland Crosthwait to 
whom you refer as having been governor of the Bank 
of Ireland. 

SAMUEL CROSTHWAIT. 

The Lodge, Bagnalstown, near Carlow, Ireland. 


—_=——— 


QUEEN ANNE’S PORTRAITS BY KNELLER 
[Ante, ix, 191, 239, 287, x, 277.] 

In J. C. Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits, 
London, 1880, Part III., pp. 1131 e¢ seg., will be found 
an account of nine engravings of ‘* Serenissima et 
Potentissima Anna,’’ eight of which are after Kneller, 
and all engraved by John Smith. From the same 
work I may quote an inscription on a tomb at St. 
Peter's, Northampton, which probably explains Mr. 
H. W. Smith’s courageous but unsuccessful search 
amongst the wills of John Smiths at Somerset House, 
and the registers of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. It 
is as follows :—‘‘ Near this place lye the remains 
of John Smith, of London, Gent., the most eminent 
engraver in mezzotinto in his time. He died the 
XVII Jan.. MDCXLII, aged XC.” 

This John Smith engraved something like three hun- 
dred portraits, but is not to be confused with another 
eminent engraver belonging to the illustrious Smiths. 
I mean John Raphael Smith, who finely rendered 
some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ most lovely subjects 
(e.g., Mrs. Carnac, Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, 
etc.), besides many of the works of Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hone, and others. 


36, Alma Square, N.W. J. J. Foster. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTe.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 


For SALE. 


A few old Poesy Rings for sale-—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by T. Hall 
Caine, large paper edition, price 25s. Sharpe’s British 
Theatre, eighteen vols., 32mo,-calf, covers of one vol. 
damaged ; London, printed . by John Whittingham, 
Dean Street, for John Sharpe, opposite York House, 
Piccadilly, 1804-5; very fine engraved title-page to each 
volume, and — of W. H. W. Betty as Douglas ; 
book-plate of Francis Hartwell in each volume, Ios. 
—I9gI, care of Manager. 

A complete set of Things not Generally Known, by 
John Timbs, F.S.A., consisting of General Informa- 
tion, 2 vols.; Curiosities of Science, 2 vols.; Curio- 
sities of History, 1 vol.; Popular Errors Explained and 
Hlustrated, 1 vol.; Notable Things of our own Times, 
1 vol.; Things to be Remembered in Daily Life, 1 
vol.; A Garland for the Year, 1 vol.; Knowledge for 
the Time, 1 vol.; Mysteries of Death, Life, and 
Futurity, 1 vol.; Predictions realized in Modern 
Times, 1 vol.; Twelve volumes in cloth, good as 
new, for £1.—271, care of Manager. 

Acts and Monuments of matters most special and 
memorable happening inthe Church, with an universal 
history of the same, wherein is set forth at large the 
whole race and course’ of the Church, from the 
Primitive Age to these later times of ours, with the 
Bloody Times, Horrible Troubles, and Great Perse- 
cutions against the True Martyrs of Christ, Sought 
and Wrought as well by Heathen Emperors as now 
lately practised by Romish Prelates, especially in this 
R of England and Scotland. By Mr. John Fox. 
gth edition. London, printed for the Company of 
Stationers, MDCLXXXIV. ; 3 vols., folio, very good, 
tall copy, price £3 3s.—D., 190, care of Manager. 

A Copy of Grey’s Elegy. Large paper; only 50 
printed ; very scarce indeed. Price 25s.—Apply 120, 
care of Manager. 

A large quantity of Duplicate Book Plates, together 
with an interleaved copy of Warren on Book Plates, 
bound in half morocco. Offered to collectors as a 
whole, about 1,200 in all, price £6 10s. This is a 
very good offer, and the plates would be of great 
value to any one just commencing collecting.—Apply 
by Letter to 119, care of Manager. 

Several fine old Mourning and Presentation Rings 
for sale.-—277, care of Manager. 

The Subscription to a Large Paper Edition of 
Bibliotheca Curiosa, Collectanea Adamantza, and 
Ritson’s Ancient English Metrical Romances. The 
whole edited by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S., and 
many parts already published. The purchase of 


subscription to include those already published, to- 
gether with those to appear.—Apply, G., 190, care of 
Manager. 

CEuvres Complétes D’Evariste Parny. La Guerre 
des Dieux, etc., § vols., Bruxelles, 1827. Price 12s. 
—279, care of Manager. ; 

Old Oak Chest, carved ; curious old Table ; also 
old Oak and Chippendale Chairs. Sketches for- 
warded.—O. B. Carolgate, Retford. 

Roman denarii and 2nd brass coins for sale, some 
very fine. List sent.—F. Woodward, 158, Stockwell 
Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Helmet emp. Edward, curious old Gun, Pistol, 
Swords ; also Carved-Ivory Physician’s Stick.—Par- 
ticulars from O. B. Carolgate, Retford. 

Small collection fine old engravings by eminent 
engravers for disposal reasonably.—278, care of 
Manager. 

Kennion’s Trees in Landscape, 54 plates, aqua- 
tinta, 21s. Pinelli’s Views (24) in Rome, 7s. 6d. 
Ainslie’s Views (24) Palestine, etc., 15s. Acland’s 
Vaudois Illustrations, 6s. Mudie’s Botanic Annual, 
1832, 5s. Pink’s Clerkenwell, 155. Prison Disci- 
pline, 4s. Le Roux’s Canadian Coins and Tokens, over 
200 illustrations, 6s. ; superior paper, 8s.—T. Forster, 
Rawstorne Road, Colchester. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth: Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, The Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Walter’s Views of Life ; Mason’s Self-Knowledge, 
(6 small copies); Lynch’s Mornington Lectures; 
Foster’s Lancashire Families; Caine’s Sonnets of 
Three Centuries.—273, care of Manager. 

Some Account of St.Mary’s Church, Sutton Valence, 
by Charles Frederick Angell, 1874 ; Memoirs of the 
Parish Church of Gillingham, Kent, by Leach, 1868. 
—272, care of Manager. 

Carl Werner’s Views in the Holy Land, a good copy 
wanted, and a fair price offered.—Repofts by Lette 
only to M. W., care of Manager. 

English Silver and Copper Coins, Tokeni* Medals. 
Good exchange.—F. Stanley, Margate. : 

“¢ Tllustrated London News” Nos. with Cfimean 
War.—D. Dick, East Port, Forfar. 

Wanted Ancient Almanacs antedating 1800.. Ad- 
dress stating price to—280, care of Manager. 

The Hop Farmer, with map of the district and 
plates, by E. J. Lance, 8vo, 1838, published by 
Ridgeway. Rambles in the Isle of Sheppey, by 
Henry T. A. Turmine (native of Minster), with his- 
torical notes by Jas. Bennett, 1843, pp. 91. Or- 
chard’s History of the Baptists. The Benefactor. 
The Congregational Economist. Werner’s Views of 
the Holy Land. Stedman’s The Victorian Poets.— 
119, care of Manager. 

Francis’s’ Horace, Latin and English, 4 vols., 
1753 : 3rd volume wanted.—Dr. Pollard, Chulmleigh, 
Devon. 





